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REF. STACK 5 


A REASONED PREDICTION THAT THE NAZI MACHINE, 
ALREADY SHUNTED OFF THE HIGH ROAD TO VICTORY, 
WILL WHIRL ON ONLY TO ITS OWN DESTRUCTION 





WHY HITLER CAN’T WIN 


by GENEVIEVE TABOUIS 


gg of a miracle enabling Hit- 

ler to rule over England with- 
in the next four weeks—Hitler has 
lost the game! 

His situation today is similar to 
that of the Kaiser in 1918. His 
“Great Plan” has been upset—by 
the battle at Oran, where the 
British destroyed the main part 
of the French fleet, and by the at- 
titude of his two allies, Mussolini 
and Stalin. The plan, if successful, 
would have enabled him to achieve 
German hegemony over Europe 
within three months after the at- 
tack on France. 

The plan provided that Stalin, 
Mussolini and the Mikado would 
each step in to play their role 
when he beckoned. This was 
agreed upon last March. His three 
allies have largely failed him and 
today he fights his battle alone. 

Hitler is also a victim of the 


monstrous economic organization 
which he himself has imposed 
upon Europe, and today he sees 
his oil reserves at their lowest ebb. 
Eventually, he will face two alter- 





NOTE: The editors, sending this article 
to press in mid-September, could not have 
chosen a worse time. The air over London 
was never so black with Nazi planes. 
There are three reasons for this bold 
plunge into the editorial crosscurrents. 
First: the truths stated in the article will 
still be true, and well worth reading, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the Battle of 
Britain. Second: the prediction, if appar- 
ently wrong, may nevertheless turn out to 
be so only temporarily. Third: Genevieve 
Tabouis. For eight years foreign editor of 
““L’Oeuvre’”’ in Paris and now a refugee 
in the United States, Mme. Tabouis has 
established herself as a brilliantly intui- 
tive and exceptionally well-informed com- 
mentator on world affairs. She is always 
worth backing despite the odds. Hitler 
hates her bitterly and has gone out of his 
way to berate her in his speeches, but—if 
we may make a prediction of our own— 


she will yet have the last word. 
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natives: to attack the Soviet Union 
—or to obtain peace! 

Reports from Berlin describe 
him as being very depressed, very 
nervous. He constantly changes 
his tactics. His “Great Plan” for 
Germany’s hegemony over Eu- 
rope was devised months in ad- 
vance, and I will now proceed to 
explain the plan and the reasons 
for its failure. 

Last February 12th, in Berlin, 
Hitler expounded to his intimate 
associates the manner in which 
the European conflict would be 
fought in order to guarantee a vic- 
tory within three months. He pre- 
ceded his explanations by repeat- 
ing the promise which he had 
made to his generals in August, 
1939, on the eve of the day Ger- 
many invaded Poland. He had 
pledged to terminate the war with- 
in the year! 

He then began by outlining the 
manner in which he was going to 
complete his conquests by the date 
fixed. After that, he set forth the 
terms of the German peace to be 
dictated to the world before car- 
rying the war to the American 
continent, unless he had succeed- 
ed in compelling the President of 
the United States to accept his 
economic conditions in the mean- 
while. 

The Fihrer described how he 
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would achieve supremacy in Eu- 
rope by concentrating all his forces 
against France. He boasted that 
France would be brought to her 
knees in three weeks. 

The Fiihrer dwelt in detail upon 
how Germany’s allies would have 
to aid her at the exact moment he 
would turn upon England, to ob- 
tain the surrender within a few 
weeks of the last European coun- 
try. 

He then told his audience how 
he would induce Italy to attack 
the British possessions in Egypt 
and Africa, and establish herself 
at Gibraltar and on the Spanish 
coast, in order to hold the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean and 
keep these British forces away 
from the mother country. 

Then he set forth that Japan’s 
role would consist in vigorously 
attacking the British possessions, 
and above all the American pos- 
sessions, in China, while a Japa- 
nese fleet would attack the Dutch 
East Indies and Indo-China in 
order to divert American atten- 
tion from the European zone. Fi- 
nally, the Russian ally would have 
to set aside her personal aims in 
the Balkans, effect a reconcilia- 
tion with Japan, and concentrate 
all her efforts on the British pos- 
sessions in the Orient. 

All this would enable Hitler to 
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land in England and conquer the 
British Isles within three weeks. 
After this, the Fihrer, who had 
spoken amidst icy silence, began 
to discuss the German peace. 

He explained to his listeners 
his conception of the organization 
of Europe—that is to say, the ap- 
plication of his celebrated “‘Her- 
renvolk” theory, according to 
which only the German people 
are to have the right to think, 
command and act, while other 
people perform manual labor. 

Hitler concluded his talk by de- 
manding that his financiers, econ- 
omists, industrialists, and generals 
send him memoranda on all the 
subjects he had discussed. 


Events unfolded — alas — ac- 
cording to schedule, insofar as 
France was concerned. And the 
speeches in which Goering and 
Goebbels had declared they would 
be in Paris proved absolutely ac- 
curate, and within three short 
weeks France was brought to her 
knees. 

But scarcely had the Germans 
made their entry into Paris than 
Hitler’s “Great Plan” received a 
serious setback. He was unable to 
obtain the French fleet! 

As a result, the invasion of Brit- 
ain which had been scheduled for 


the beginning of July, or at ‘the 


pea: 
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Me by the end of that month, 
had to be postponed from day to 
day. The Fihrer, uncertain of the 
outcome, had to insist on, first, 
ships from Italy and more exten- 
sive action by the Italians in the 
Mediterranean and in Africa, and 
second, action from Japan and 
from the Soviet Union. 

Mussolini and Stalin—grasping 
the situation—began to work each 
for himself. And today, the Fiih- 
rer’s disputes with Russia and 
Italy are never-ending. Arguments 
between Mussolini and Hitler are 
very serious indeed. 

On the other hand, his Japa- 
nese ally has certainly made every 
attempt to please the Fihrer — 
but only verbally. Actually, all 
that was required was for the 
United States to state coldly that 
the Americans were keeping their 
positions in the Far East, and the 
Japanese stepped aside. 

Meanwhile, Hitler’s difficulties 
with Stalin continue. In spite of 
the unceasing visits of Ambassador 
Count von Schulenburg, to Mo- 
lotov, Stalin goes ahead with a 
policy of purely Russian interests 
with no concern whatever for any 
other nation. 

In the fall of 1935, I was invited 
to a luncheon at Geneva. Maurice 
de Rothschild, Litvinov and other 
diplomats were alsa preset. Some 
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months previously, on May 2, 
1935, Pierre Laval had signed the 
Franco-Russian pact at the Krem- 
lin with Stalin. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet Union was in the process of 
negotiating a commercial treaty 
with Hitler in a very amiable 
fashion. When Maurice de Roths- 
child questioned Litvinov about 
it, he smilingly replied: “Remem- 
ber—Germany is really the only 
country we fear in Europe. France 
and England are two old, aristo- 
cratic and genteel ladies who can 
do the Soviet Union no harm. 
Germany, on the other hand, rep- 
resents a serious threat. We hate 
her so that—who knows?—per- 
haps one day we will have to 
unite with her so as to oblige 
France and England to declare 
war on and defeat her!” Every- 
one laughed at the “joke.” Ac- 
tually, Litvinov had made a bril- 
liant exposé of the politics of his 
country—as it became clear when, 
on August 25, 1939, the Nazi- 
Soviet pact precipitated the war. 

During the first days of the 
War, an important Balkan states- 
man in Paris secured a copy of 
the Kremlin’s instructions to its 
diplomats, dealing with the posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union toward 
the War and defining the goal 
which Russia must reach. The 
Russiafi government advised :its 





diplomats that it would never en- 
gage in a war of aggression — and 
that Germany must not be con- 
sidered as an ally. The two aims 
of the Soviet Union were: 1. To 
regain the six countries which had 
always been Russian and which 
had been lost during the revolu- 
tionary wars, namely, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land and Bessarabia. 2. By with- 
holding from Germany sufficient 
co-operation to enable her to win, 
make the War last long enough to 
allow the various Communist 
movements to increase. This would 
enable the Soviet Union to turn 
against a considerably weakened 
Germany, and to put her out of 
the way with comparatively little 
trouble. Actually the Kremlin has 
never swerved from the policy 
which it had thus so clearly out- 
lined to its diplomats. 


I HAVE learned from certain 
diplomatic reports that on Sep- 
tember ist, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
had informed the Fihrer that the 
Battle of Britain has not proceeded 
satisfactorily. He pointed out that 
this was about to entail the most 
fatal consequences for the future 
of the Reich. Oil reserves in Ger- 
many amounted on July 25, to 
some 2¢ million tons. Some three 
million. tons are used per month 
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in the wer against England. Be- 
sides, Germany is forced to supply 
Italy and the nine occupied coun- 
tries at present under its domina- 
tion with oil. 

Dr. Schacht pointed out that 
Rumania today produces about 
6 million tons of oil yearly. Ger- 
many produces five and a half 
millions and imports from the So- 
viet Union amount to two and a 
half million tons. ‘This, he stated, 
is not sufficient for the eventual 
continuation of the War. 

Therefore, Dr. Schacht cate- 
gorically stated, if the Reich could 
not achieve its victory over Eng- 
land within a reasonably short 
time, it must be prepared to ini- 
tiate a campaign against the So- 
viet Union in order to obtain the 
35 million tons of oil which the 
wells at Baku and Batum produce 
per year. The alternative would 
be to secure peace with England 
by winter. Dr. Schacht recom- 
mended that the Fihrer carry out 
his traditional tactic against Eng- 
land: officially Adolf will threaten 
England with some of his hair- 
raising speeches; unofficially, 
through the Vatican and Madrid, 
he will offer peace. 

Already today rumors from Ber- 
lin have it that Hitler’s peace pro- 
posals to England, conveyed 
through General Franco and the 


Vatican, are more than generous. 
He proposes nothing less than a 
share of the spoils. 


WHAT, THEN, is Hitler’s situa- 
tion today—and what is he going 
to do? 

Obviously he is making a su- 
preme effort against England. If, 
within a short period, he has ob- 
tained no definite result, he will 
start a campaign in the Mediter- 
ranean. He will try to attack Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, or Gibraltar. 
Thereby he hopes not only to seize 
the English oil at Mosul within 
six to eight months, but his posi- 
tion versus Italy and the Soviet 
Union could be considerably 
strengthened in the Central and 
Balkan countries. 

But it is probable that Germany 
will not be successful on the Med- 
iterranean, and that Hitler will 
have to negotiate with Stalin to 
have access to Soviet oil. Russia 
herself needs 33 of the 35 million 
tons of oil produced at Baku and 
Batum, and if Stalin gave in to 
Hitler on this point he would be 
threatened with serious social dis- 
turbances, since industry and agri- 
culture would acutely feel the lack 
of oil. 

It becomes obvious that only a 
war could entail the ceding of 
oil, and this would lead to a com- 
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plete reversal of the European sit- 
uation. If the Fuhrer hesitates to 
take such bold steps, the alterna- 
tive is a slow and endless conflict 
which would leave Germany few 
chances of victory. 

Therefore, at the present time, 
these are the threats which ap- 
pear on Germany’s horizon: Eng- 
land is holding out. Each day, the 
United States increases the ma- 
terial and indirect aid to Great 
Britain. The Soviet Union is likely 
to keep the promise given to Sir 
Stafford Cripps by Molotov a few 
weeks ago: “If England holds out 
for another two months, the Soviet 
Union will engage herself to aid 
Great Britain in the same measure 
as she is receiving support from 
the United States at that time.” 
This means that the Soviet Union 
will support Turkey in opposing 





















Italian expansion in the Balkans 
and in Syria, and that the Soviet 
Union will defend itself against 
German aggression, thus exhaust- 
ing Hitler’s forces. 

In the meantime, the total pro- 
duction of planes in Great Britain 
and its dominions, and in the 
United States, will have reached 
such proportions that Germany 
will be literally drowned in a flood 
of irorr’and steel. Besides, thanks 
to the United States, Great Britain 
will never want for oil. 

By that time, the world will be- 
gin to see revolts taking place in 
the countries today under German 
domination and perhaps, faster 
than it believes, will witness the 
collapse of the Hitler machine. 

Exceptionally well-informed 
persons foresee the realization of 
these predictions by 1942. 


WHO IS SHE? 


“—¢ OFTEN wonder,” a married 
man told me, “if I’m liv- 
ing with the same wife I had 
ten or fifteen years ago. She 
doesn’t look the same and I 
don’t believe she has a single 
idea that she had when I orig- 
inally started going out with 
her. 
“Her tastes are all different 
even to the kind of clothes she 


likes. Of course her physical self 
has changed completely, be- 
cause we’re said to have an en- 
tirely mew body every seven 
years. So if her body, ideas, 
habits, tastes, clothes and ap- 
pearance have changed, just 
what is the same? I don’t think 
she’s the same woman at all. 
But if not, who is she?” 
—Frep C. Ketiy 
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YOU AND THREE OTHERS CAN LIVE INA 


HOUSE WITH PRIVATE BEACH AND GARDEN 
AT A TOTAL COST OF $30 EACH PER MONTH 





by LAWRENCE S. JAMES 


gare correspondent is a man 
who, after working for a bare 
living since the age of 13, found 
himself, two years ago, with 
enough money in the bank to last 
five or more years at a thousand 
a year. One grand a year doesn’t 
make for luxury-living Back 
Home. But I had heard a rumor, 
while on vacation in Mexico, that 
it could be done there. An after- 
noon’s investigation on the ground 
resulted in my discovery of a fine 
house in a garden, rentable, com- 
pletely furnished and with gar- 
dener thrown in, for $33 a month. 
A cook cost $7, food came to $40 
more. There was no extra charge 
for perfect weather and exhilarat- 
ing scenery. 

My wife and I went back to 
Mudville Flats, tidied up our af- 
fairs, put the cat out, gave the 
radio to the janitor, and went 


BARGAIN-LIVING ON AN ISLAND 


south to live in our bargain Mexi- 
can paradise for a year. At the 
end of that time, the owner want- 
ing the house back, we discovered 
that we were getting into a beau- 
tiful rut. We returned to Mud- 
ville for a three weeks’ visit to 
check up on our purely personal 
impressions that the escapist life 
we had beén living was better 
than the life of a peon in Mud- 
ville. It checked. We decided to 
extend our escapist experience to 
the Caribbean, doing as we did 
in Mexico—renting a house on an 
island, staying as long as we cared 
to, and then moving on to an- 
other island. As there are more 
than forty islands, each one more 
beautiful than the one before, we 
do not seem in danger of running 
out soon. 

We could have begun this ex- 
traordinarily livable life a year 
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sooner if someone had only tipped 
us off. As it is, we found out only 
by accident that there are regions 
in the world, and choice ones at 
that, where two people can live 
more cheaply and better than one 
can live at home. 

Not everyone, of course, is born 
or trained for the life. There are 
people whose desire to get away 
from it all is met by double-fea- 
tures, comic strips, night clubs, 
and the continuous vaudeville of 
the radio. They would be—or feel 
they would be—utterly lost in a 
love-cottage among the coco palms 
of a coral beach, with twenty-four 
hours every day on their hands 
and no one to map the program 
and set the tasks. It is probable, 
though, that even they, after a 
week’s fumbling around in the do- 
what-you-will paradises, would 
get adjusted. 

Well, what is there to do? What 
do a retired Judge of my acquain- 
tance and his lady do—a Scandi- 
navian couple grown grey in stuffy 
Rhode Island, leading for tens of 
years a life certainly not calcu- 
lated to fit people for self-maroon- 
ing on Crusoe’s island? I watched 
them—here is a sample program: 


7:00 a.m.—They emerge in bathing 
suits, run down the 40- 
odd steps in the cliffside, 
plunge into the surf. 































7:30 a.m.—Breakfast, plus mail if the 
ship is in. 

8:15 a.m.) Horseback jaunt, along 

10:00 a.m.) with two or three others, 


on one of numerous trails 
stretching into the hills. 


10:15 a.m.—Retire to rooms for read- 
ing and letter writing. 
They are a religious cou- 
ple and spend at least 15 
minutes of every day 
reading some part of the 
Bible at each other. The 
Judge himself may go 
down to the beach again 
or down the road a piece 
to do some sketching or 
painting. 


12:15 p.m.—General gathering in the 
big living room of the 
guest house for social talk 
preliminary to lunch. 


12:30 p.m.—Lunch. 


1:15 p.m.—Wife retires for tropic 
siesta; Judge does same 
but first takes a stroll of 
about a mile around the 
estate. 


3:00 p.m.—They emerge, again in 
bathing suits, for swim, 
the Judge with sketching 
outfit under his arm. He 
is self-taught, by the way, 
and while he will never 
be exhibited at the Fine 
Arts Museum and knows 
it, he derives great plea- 
sure from his daubing, 
and produces some cred- 
itable stuff, ““The thing 
is,” he said to me, “‘that 
not until I began to paint 
did I begin to see what 
the world in which I was 
living was really like.” 
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4:15 p.m.—Back in their rooms they 
shower and change into 
shorts. Tea-time is at 
4:30, and tea is one of 
the nicer inventions of 
the English. After tea: 
more reading, letter writ- 
ing, playing the phono- 
graph, listening to war 
news, chatting, or going 
off for a set of tennis at 
the club a mile away. 


Or one or the other or 
both of them can ride 
into town when the car 
goes with the mail or to 
the market. There is a 
makeshift golf course two 
miles away, and a bil- 
liard table at police 
headquarters in town. 
There are trees to chop 
down and a garden that 
asks to be puttered in. 


Something is always 
going on. Planters, local 
residents, and escapists 
from other parts of the 
island drop in. Some- 
times they invite you to 
return the visit. The 
thrice-a-week boat is al- 
ways bringing new 
strange human speci- 
mens from the outside 
world. Every other day 
an expedition of some 
sort is being arranged. 
From the Judge’s head- 
quarters the favorite pic- 
nic run is out to Pigeon 
Point where there is an 
aquatic club and a fine 
curving beach backed by 
coco-palms which could 
stand as the archetype of 
what tropical beaches 
should look like. You can 
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lie on the pier and watch 
the clouds, the sky, the 
water, change color min- 
ute by minute. You can 
watch the pelicans pow- 
er-diving for fish, and the 
seagulls pestering the 
pelicans for a share. 
For a complete change of 
scene, there is the over- 
night boat to Port of 
Spain, the metropolis of 
this part of the world. 


7:30 p.m.—Dinner, preceded by a 
cocktail half-hour. Peo- 
ple crawl completely out 
of their shells and get so- 
cial. The cares that infest 
the day, such as they are, 
are kicked in the pants. 
After dinner there is al- 
ways a rubber of bridge 
in a corner, or a gather- 
ing on the gallery facing 
the sea for a smoke and 
a talk. Which seems to 
be where we came in. 


Tuis 1s hardly going native. It 
may be a dull life by the standards 
of some supermen. There is little 
of the dramatic in it, like putting 
over a Big Deal—although if you 
want drama instead of a quiet life, 
you can find hills to climb, moun- 
tains to scale, two- or three-day- 
long treks into wild forested coun- 
try, nasty animals to hunt, and 
terrific fish, such as sharks, giant 
rays, and barracuda to fight. 

As this is not written with the 
Vincent Astors in mind, but plain 
middle class people, it is impor- 
tant to ask: What does the Judge 
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pay for this privilege of working 
out a design for living in a world 
of beauty? For a large room, look- 
ing out on the sea on one side, 
and on a coconut grove on the 
other, with meals, he pays for 
man and wife $2.66 a day Amer- 
ican. The exchange favors Amer- 
icans; it varies from day to day. 
For bare essentials of sleep and 
food, two people can live on this 
island paradise for $80 a month 
or $960 a year. It comes to about 
the same in Mexico and Costa 
Rica, as well as on the dozens of 
other islands of this American sea. 
A married couple; or a couple, 
three-some, or four-some of gen- 
tlemen or lady “‘pals’”—they like 
the word here—can rent a com- 
pletely furnished house for from 
$20 to $60 a month, depending 
on how luxuriously they insist on 
living. A house that took my eye 
in Tobago, right on the sea and 
with its own beach and garden, 
was available for $40. In this 
establishment four people could 
live for a total cost of $25 a month 
each. Make it $30 to be safe. 
There are about forty inhabited 
islands in the Caribbean—a few 
more,counting the very small ones. 
Of these, probably Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and St. Thomas are no bar- 
gains, while Hispaniola, with Hai- 
ti and the Dominican Republic 





on it, is not comfortable. Of the 
rest, Jamaica is probably the least 
cheap. The French islands are the 
least expensive, and of them, Mar- 
tinique is worth considering. A 
young Trinidadian I know lived 
on St. Barts in a handsome shack 
which he rented for $3 a month. 
Furnished houses and inexpen- 
sive hotels and boarding houses 
are to be found on nearly every 
island. If you really want to get 
away, the smaller islands like St. 
Barts and Carriacou, whose area 
is only a few thousand acres, may 
be home for you. If you want to 
get away from a lot but not from 
all, the larger islands like Trini- 
dad, Jamaica, Barbados, and 
Martinique, with cities, newspa- 
pers, and movies, will do better. 
You can’t find an escapist’s hide- 
out by mail. The best way is to 
read up on the islands, then take 
a cruise which stops at as many 
ports as possible. The cargo boats 
that take passengers are the best. 
Look over the ground at each 
stop, consult the ads in the local 
papers, the real estate agents 
ashore, the hangers-about at the 
docks. Let it be known that you 
are in the market, and before you 
can say “Robinson Crusoe” you 
will be offered everything from a 
nutmeg plantation to a suite in 
an old eighteenth century fort. 
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YOUR OWN CHILD MAY BE JUST 


AS CUTE, BUT THIS ONE’S FATHER 
DELIVERED MILK FOR A DIRECTOR 





BABY 


by Martin LEwis 


ow is the crucial time in the 
career of two-and-a-half year 
old Baby Sandy. If her next two 
films are successful, Baby Sandy 
will settle down on the throne re- 
cently vacated by Shirley Temple, 
and stay there until old age alone 
ousts her: which will be when she 
is about twelve. 

Just now, Sandy is passing from 
the random to the purposive phase 
of activity. She is learning words 
so rapidly that shooting-scripts 
have to be kept flexible, for the 
insertion of new things she can 
say. Until the filming of Fireman 
Save My Child, Sandy was an ac- 
tress who couldn’t be told a thing. 
Placed in a scene, she could be 
lured, coaxed, played with; when 
she did what was wanted or some- 
thing better than what had been 
written into the script, by baby- 
accident, the take could be made. 


SANDY IS A MAYBE 


> 


As a movie actor, a baby is 
something like a pet animal. It can 
understand only a minimum of 
direction. Pet animals are really 
less troublesome than babies, be- 
cause they can be gently led 
through more intricate scenes, by 
the use of wires. The wires are of 
the same color as the background 
and cannot be detected on the 
screen. But with babies everything 
has to be done the hard way. And 
often, after seventeen or eighteen 
attempts to get a scene, director 
Charles Lamont has wished he 
could put wires on Sandy. But 
now that Baby Sandy is able to 
understand what she is asked to 
do, the pattern changes. And as 
her vocabulary grows, her action- 
range widens; better stories are 
possible. 

Already, it is apparent that 
Sandy will not be the player-type 
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of infant prodigy. Shirley Temple, 
for instance, loved to put herself 
on show, from the first, and all 
the time. Director Lamont, who 
is the child specialist of filmdom, 
having launched Shirley, Sandy, 
Big Boy (of the derby and dia- 
pers), Bonita Granville, and a 
mob of other infants on their ca- 
reers, has already concluded that 
Sandy will be the natural type 
rather than the performing type 
exemplified by Shirley Temple or 
Mickey Rooney. 

There is another period, around 
the age of five, when the Thespian 
child may truly apprehend the 
meaning of acting: the idea of pre- 
tending to be another character. 
At that stage, children know what 
they are doing, and why. Until 
then, the whole business has to 
be treated as a game. Director 
Lamont’s first rule is to talk to the 
infants as though he were partici- 
pating on an equal level with 
them. No baby talk. 

Lamont’s second rule is to keep 
the mothers off the set. There are 
a couple of reasons for this. Moth- 
ers sometimes think they know 
more than directors. Sandy’s 
mother, fortunately, has no am- 
bitions that way; but Charles La- 
mont has had experiences where 
stage mothers, behind his back, 
were signaling their kids what to 





do. When he catches a mother at 
this, he offers her the director’s 
chair. That usually puts an end 
to such shenanigans. 

The other reason for keeping 
mothers off the set is to avoid dis- 
tracting the children. As long as 
the mother is in the building, the 
child feels secure and the studio 
feels secure against emergencies. 
But if the mother is in sight, baby 
is sure to want to run to her in the 
midst of a take, and away blow 
hundreds of dollars. 


STuDIO-DAY is one long game 
of hide and seek for Baby Sandy 
and Mrs. Henville. A calm, mild, 
and very steady young woman, 
Mrs. Henville is about the most 
co-operative type a studio could 
wish for. She keeps out of sight 
behind the scenery. Between 
scenes, Sandy often wanders 
around looking for mommy. And 
usually, she finds her. But as soon 
as the director calls for another 
take, Mrs. Henville ducks for a 
new hiding place. 

Her pay for accompanying her 
daughter to work is ten dollars a 
day. Also employed is a Welfare 
Worker, designated by the Board 
of Education but paid by the stu- 
dio. This lady’s job is to enforce 
the complicated child-actor regu- 
lations. Sandy is in an age classi- 
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fication that permits three hours 
of work per day. Not one moment 
of over-time can be had. If quit- 
ting-hour comes in the midst of a 
scene, it’s just too bad, for Baby 
Sandy is called off the set. 

The rest of the Baby Sandy staff 
consists of a nurse, and Gil Valle. 
Gil was second assistant director 
when assigned to the youngest star 
in the history of movies, as she 
was to make her feature debut; 
and by one of those unaccount- 
able infant whims, Gil proved to 
be Sandy’s affinity. He became 
chief baby-cajoler and from there 
has progressed to a sort of special 
guardianship and directorship of 
Sandy. She calls for him, runs to 
him as soon as she arrives on the 
lot. She will do anything, if Gil 
does it first. He has inexhaustible 
patience, calms himself by chew- 
ing gum. 

In general, Sandy prefers men. 
Perhaps her predilection for Gil 
is an instinctive response to the 
fact that he is young, handsome, 
unmarried. Sandy rarely takes an 
aversion, but the loud-voiced 
though tender-hearted comedians, 
Mischa Auer and Eugene Palette, 
designated to play opposite her, 
failed to get into her graces. Some- 
times it takes Gil Valle hours to 
get Sandy friendly to Auer. Poor 
Mischa, who loves the baby, bears 


this sporadic unpopularity with 
philosophic calm. The more so 
because he has every reason to 
feel jealous. Sandy has all but 
smothered his fame. When he is 
recognized outside of the studio, 
he reports, it is no longer as “that 
monkey man,” but now as “look, 
there’s the man that plays with 
Baby Sandy.” This is even worse 
than being the husband of a fa- 
mous wife, and known, for ex- 
ample, as Mr. Ann Sheridan. 


At Home, Sandra is ultra-nor- 
mal: perhaps because her home is 
ultra-normal. The Henvilles are 
probably the first baby-star par- 
ents who haven’t altered their way 
of life because of their child’s suc- 
cess. 

The story is pretty well known, 
of how Mrs. Henville saw a news- 
paper item about a search for a 
baby to play in a Bing Crosby 
picture, East Side of Heaven. She 
persuaded her husband, a milk- 
wagon driver, to leave a picture 
of Sandy with the milk he deliv- 
ered to Charles Previn, musical 
director at Universal. Mr. Previn 
took the photograph to director 
David Butler, and Sandy was in. 
The studio billed her as a boy, 
though Mrs. Henville declares 
with passion that they knew she 
was a girl all the time, the parents 
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having made no effort to disguise 
this fact. 

After Sandy’s amazing bit in 
East Side of Heaven, director La- 
mont was called in to make a fea- 
ture around the child, who had 
proved extremely photogenic. 
That is a mysterious, undefinable 
quality. Off the screen, Sandy is 
fairly ordinary-looking. She does, 
however, have an immediately 
winning pertness and liveliness. 
She has bird-bright eyes. In some 
peculiar way, the camera concen- 
trates this liveliness. Hundreds of 
other babies might be as good, 
but Sandy happens to be on the 
screen. 

Though Sandy was a success, 
Roy Henville continued to travel 
his milk-route, getting up at 3:30 
A.M. to go to work. He didn’t even 
make an effort to take the obvious 
advantage of being Baby Sandy’s 
father, to sell more milk. Put on 
as a salesman for a while, he neg- 
lected to exploit his fatherhood, 
and is now back on a milk-route 
for another company. Whenever 
he changes routes, his identity is 
soon discovered by one or another 
of his customers; if they ask, he 
will give them a picture of Sandy. 
He is so shy about this that he 
actually buys the pictures instead 
of getting them free from the stu- 
dio. If he gives up milk-wagon 





driving, Roy Henville would like 
to be a policeman. He has taken 
Los Angeles examinations for the 
force. 


Basy Sanpy is on an all-year 
contract, at $200 weekly. But the 
big money comes from name tie- 
ups; it is estimated that she earned 
around $50,000 last year for use 
of her name on toys, baby-clothes, 
dishes, etc. All of this money goes 
into her own fund, has not been 
touched by her parents. Mrs. Hen- 
ville still shops at Sears, and occa- 
sionally fellow shoppers will say, 
*“Why that looks just like Baby 
Sandy.” Sometimes she admits it 
is, sometimes she doesn’t — de- 
pending on whether she feels like 
being bothered. 

Sandy is bright. She has learned 
to answer the telephone, and al- 
ways gets there first. Her speech 
is unusually clear, and she makes 
complete sentences, now. But oc- 
casionally a difficult word has to 
be tricked. In one film, she had 
to say “building.” Sandy could 
manage “build” and “ing,” but 
not together; both sounds were 
recorded, and joined on the sound- 
track. 

Sandy’s friends are neighbor- 
hood kids in the modest Glendale 
suburb where the Henvilles live. 
She is not particularly aggressive 
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in play, letting others take the 
lead as often as she takes it. She 
is sensitive, cries easily at being 
told she has done something 
wrong. Sandy is exceedingly neat: 
runs to have her hanas washed if 
they get so much as dusty. “She 
doesn’t eat much, lately, refusing 
almost everything but fruit-juices, 
her morning cereal, and meats. 
Mrs. Henville worried for a while, 
but since the child’s weight kept 
up, the mother relaxed. 

Once, Gil Valle and her parents 
took Sandy to the movies. She 
saw herself in Sandy Is a Lady. She 
recognized Mischa Auer and many 
other players by name, and also 
recognized Baby Sandy, without 
realizing that was herself. 

Director Lamont, who gets hun- 
dreds of letters, photos, even 
home-made movies, from parents 
all over the world asking whether 
they should come to Hollywood 


to put their children into films, 
always says no. He will not even 
commit himself on Sandy. There 
are dozens of scliocls in Hollywood 


. that, péetend to train child actors 


and get them into pictures, but 
most of them inake’ impossible 
claims, without even having 
agent’s licenses. A few legitimate 
dancing schools, Lamont says, are 
doing worthwhile work, since chil- 
dren who dance specialty num- 
bers are sometimes called for by 
the studios. But when children are 
taught to recite and “act,” they 
always have to be untaught, if 
they do happen to get a picture- 
break. 

The whole thing is more or less 
on an accidental plane, and that’s 
what Mrs. Henville tells her 
friends, who ask whether she can 
help get their children into pic- 
tures. “I wouldn’t even know who 
to go to,” she says quite candidly. 


TURNABOUT 


© ONE could lord it over 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
After T. R. had attended the 
funeral of Edward VII of 
England, the German Kaiser 
announced to him imperiously, 
“Call upon me at two o’clock. 


I have just forty-five minutes to 
give you.” 

“TI will be there, your Ma- 
jesty,” replied Teddy, “but, 
unfortunately, I have just 
twenty minutes to give you.” 

—ANDREW MEREDITH 
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CAN YOU FORECAST ‘THE ELECTION? 


by ANDREW BARNES 





Note: Assuming that this is read prior to the election, you 
are hereby invited to hazard a shrewd guess as io whether our 
next president’s initials will be FDR or WLL. Your conclu- 
sion will by no means be the result of sheer chance. The article 
and accompanying political maps provide you with definite 
clues and, more important, enable you to make a sensible 
piece-meal attack on the problem, on the basis of electoral 
votes. Andrew Barnes is a veteran Washington newspaper 
correspondent, but you need not take his hints too implicitly. 
Remember that you are about a month closer to the election 
date than he was when he wrote the article. If you aren’t in- 
terested in “‘experting’’ the election, you still may want to get 
out your red and blue pencils and fill in the graphic record on 
the blank map when the returns come in on election night. 











HERE is a stout safe in the 
White House and President 
Roosevelt has the combination. 


were. But his campaign manager, 
James A. Farley, hit the nail 
squarely on the head. Big Jim’s 


Four years ago he tucked into one 
of its corners a sealed envelope 
marked “The Election.” It was 
his prediction of how badly he 
would beat Alf M. Landon, the 
Republican presidential nominee. 

After the ballots were counted, 
Mr. Roosevelt confessed to re- 
porters that he had underestimat- 
ed his own strength. In fact, he 
guessed so badly that he refused 
to tell just what his predictions 


prediction not only was best—it 
was perfect. Emil Hurja, political 
statistician of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in 1936, came 
almost as close. Incidentally, the 
latter has been telling his friends 
that Mr. Roosevelt will have a 
tough time beating Wendell L. 
Willkie. 


Wuat kinp of a prediction has 
President Roosevelt written out 
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This is more or less a form chart | in your state-by-state pred 
of past performances. It shows how HOW THE STATES VOTED 1940. You may also be 
each state voted in the last six elec- | in preserving ti "SEPT om 
. = . : |} in] ng this chart after 
tions. In addition, it summarizes IN THE LAST SIX | ing it up to date by filling 
the issues at stake. Study this chart PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS | actual results of the 
before turning the page and filling the map provided for that 














THE 1916 ELECTION 
Elected Pres: WOODROW WILSON 
Elected Vice-Pres: T. R. Marshall 
The Democrats won, on 
Woodrow Wilson’s slogan, 
‘*He Kept Us Out of 
War,” and his New Free- 
dom, a mildly radical an- 
cestor of Roosevelt's New 
Deal. Charles Evans 
Hughes preached prepar- 
edness to an unaroused 
electorate, made the mis- 
take of snubbing Hiram 
Johnson of California, lost. 
















































WH VOTE DIVIDED 
DEM: Wilson-Marshall 
que REP: Hughes-Fairbanks 


GB REP: Hoover-Curtis 
il DEM: Smith-Robinson 
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THE 1920 ELECTION 
Elected Pres: WARREN G. HARDING 
Elected Vice-Pres: Calvin Coolidge 
America was disillu- 
sioned. Wilson fought hard 
for the League of Nations 
but America wanted no 
more of European affairs, 
not even to make the world 
safe for democracy. War- 
ren G. Harding won on 
his hybrid isolationism, re- 
turn to normalcy and pub- 

























































lic resentment of the high iB REP: Harding-Coolidge HB ODEM: Roosevelt-Garner VOTE 
cost of living. way DEM: Cox-Roosevelt Gl REP: Hoover-Curtis Roosevelt. ..472 
eevcces Hoover..... 59 







THE 1924 ELECTION 
Elected Pres: CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Elected Vice-Pres: Chas. G. Dawes 
Harding had died in dis- 
grace. Calvin Coolidge, his 
successor, front-porched 
his way back into the 
White House. The country 
enjoyed false prosperity 
stimulated by worthless 
foreign loans. Democrats 
howled corruption, but 
couldn’t pin it on Cool- Gl REP: Coolidge-Dawes 
idge. America didn’t care. {§ DEM: Dovis-Bryan 
Business was pretty good. Mi PROG: Lo Follette-Wheeler 
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THE 1928 ELECTION 
Elected Pres: HERBERT HOOVER 

Elected Vice-Pres: Charles Curtis 

didn’t choose 
to run, but hoped he'd be 
drafted Her- 
bert Hoover seized the 


Coolidge 
He wasn’t 


nomination, won on pros- 
perity, two chickens in 
every pot, and an optimistic 
vision of poorhouses reced- 
ing into social limbo. Al 
Smith’s Catholicism and 
wetness helped his party 
lose every state but eight 





THE 1932 ELECTION 

Elected Pres: F. D. ROOSEVEL' 
Elected Vice-Pres: John N. Gorner 
Hoover’s vanishing poor- 
houses became mansions 
compared with “Hoover- 
towns,’ and depression 
the Roosevelt 
preached a New Deal, 
relief, 
bank insurance, pensions, 
farm aid, labor laws, every- 
thing to make everybody 
safe and happy. He carried 
42 out of the 48 states 


was issuc 


promised action 


THE 1936 ELECTION 
Elected Pres: F. 0. ROOSEVELT 

Elected Vice-Pres: John N. Garner 
Republican wiseacres put 
up semi-liberal, colorless, 
thrifty Alf M, 
Landon of Kansas. Their 
issues were boondoggling, 
waste, extravagance, New 
Deal Regimentation 
Roosevelt’s was continu- 
ance of the New Deal 

“We have just begun to 
fight.” Forty-six states 
asked for more New Deal. 


Governor 














in your state-by-state prediction for ¢Or 
TATES VOTED 1940. You may also be interested 
in preserving this chart after bring- 
LAST SIX ing it up to date by filling in the 
AL ELECTIONS actual results of the election in A 
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the map provided for that purpose. 








THE 1928 ELECTION 
Elected Pres: HERBERT HOOVER 
Elected Vice-Pres: Charles Curtis 
Coolidge didn’t choose 
> to run, but hoped he’d be 
drafted. He wasn’t. Her- 
bert Hoover seized the 
nomination, won on pros- 
perity, two chickens in 
every pot, and an optimistic 
vision of poorhouses reced- 
ing into social limbo. Al 
Smith’s Catholicism and 


GB REP. Hoover-Curtis wetness helped his party 
DEM: Smith-Robinson 44 lose every state but eight. 
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THE 1932 ELECTION 
Elected Pres: F. D. ROOSEVELT 
Elected Vice-Pres: John N. Garner 
Hoover’s vanishing poor- 
houses became mansions 
compared with ‘“‘Hoover- 
towns,’ and depression 
was the issue. Roosevelt 
preached a New Deal, 
promised action — relief, 
bank insurance, pensions, 
farm aid, labor laws, every- 
thing to make everybody 
Hl DEM: Roosevelt-Garner VOTE safe and happy. He carried 
Gm REP: Hoover-Curtis Roosevelt... 42 out of the 48 states. 
Hoover 


THE 1936 ELECTION 

Elected Pres: F. D. ROOSEVELT 
Elected Vice-Pres: John N. Garner 
Republican wiseacres put 
up semi-liberal, colorless, 
thrifty Governor Alf M. 
Landon of Kansas. Their 
issues were boondoggling, 
waste, extravagance, New 
Deal Regimentation. 
Roosevelt’s was continu- 
ance of the New Deal — 
“We have just begun to 

@™ DEM: Roosevelt-Garner VOTE 


fight.’ Forty-six states 
REP: Landon-Knox Roosevelt. ..523 ‘ y °os 
” Landon asked for more New Deal. 
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HOW WILL EACH STATE G0? 


(Your pre-election guess) 


ERE is your chance to predict the elec- 
tion the way the experts do—state by 
state. Study all the “dope” you can lay your 
hands on, including the accompanying ar- 
ticle. Then color in this map, using red pen- 
cil or crayon for the states you think will go 
Republican, blue for the Democratic states. 
Add up the total electoral votes for the two 
parties (these are shown for each state on 
the map); whichever has the most will win 
the election—in your opinion. Then gently 


put aside the map until election night. 





HOW WILL EACH STATE G0? 


(Your pre-election guess ) 


HOW EACH STATE DID GO! 


(A box score of actual results ) 


ERE is your chance to predict the elec- 
tion the way the experts do—state by 
state. Study all the “‘dope”’ you can lay your 
hands on, including the accompanying ar- 
ticle. Then color in this map, using red pen- 
cil or crayon for the states you think will go 
Republican, blue for the Democratic states. 
Add up the total electoral votes for the two 
parties (these are shown for each state on 
the map); whichever has the most will win 
the election—in your opinion. Then gently 


put aside the map until election night. 


ET this map in front of you when you 
tune in the election results. As the 
final balloting for each state is announced. 
color that state red if it goes Republican, 
blue if Democratic. Keep a running record 
of the total electoral votes for each party. 
When one party gets up to 266, it’s all over 
but the shouting and the election will be 
conceded. Fill in the balance of your map 
the next day from the complete newspaper 
returns and compare this map—if you dare— 


with the one you have filled in at the left. 
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this year and hidden in his iron 
safe? Nobody can tell you the 
answer to that, but why not try 
some experting yourself? Make a 
start by studying the political maps 
shown here. Catalogue the issues 
which have impressed the voters 
of various states in the past. 

You can start with the premise 
that there will be no 10,000,000 
majority this time. Nor will it be 
an Electoral College vote of 523 
to 8, as in 1936. 

And you want to remember 
that it is the Electoral College vote 
that governs the selection of the 
next president. The Electoral Col- 
lege is comprised of the 531 men 
and women who will be chosen 
to do the actual picking. Each 
state has as many members in the 
college as it has senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Of course 
they vote as you tell them to, al- 
though under the Constitution they 
were intended to exercise a free 
choice. The majority of their votes 
—266—will settle it. 

Remember also that a candi- 
date can get a minority of the 
popular vote and still capture an 
electoral majority. This actually 
happened in 1876, in the contest 
between Rutherford B. Hayes and 
Samuel J. Tilden, and in 1888 
when Grover Cleveland was de- 
feated by Benjamin Harrison. 


Therefore, consult the maps and 
note the electoral votes of the 
states. When you believe that 
Roosevelt has a popular majority 
in a state, chalk up that state’s 
electoral vote for him; do the 
same for Willkie. 

The next thing to do is to look 
for clues that will indicate how 
individual states will go. You can 
run down these clues in recent 
political history and in your daily 
newspaper. Watch the reactions 
of influential politicians and of or- 
dinary citizens to political de- 
velopments. 

Getting down to cases, suppose 
you survey the United States by 
regions. Politically the country is 
divided into eight main sections 
and office-seekers constantly base 
their guesses on what the separate 
regions will do. You will be sur- 
prised how well you can narrow 
the race down by studying these 
regions. 


THE SOLID SOUTH 

Only Herbert Hoover cracked 
the South, aided by the region’s 
prejudice against Al Smith’s wet- 
ness and Catholicism. It has given 
Roosevelt tremendous majorities 
twice before. Has there been any 
evidence in this campaign that 
Willkie can invade this tradition- 
ally Democratic stronghold? If not, 
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you are safe in putting Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana in the 
Roosevelt column, with their 81 
electoral votes. 


THE BORDER STATES 

Tennessee, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Missouri fall in this 
classification. All of them have 
Democratic governors. Together 
they have 45 senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, of which 
only four are Republicans. Ten- 
nessee is particularly proud of the 
New Deal’s TVA project, against 
which Willkie fought mightily 
from the time of its inception. Has 
Willkie, perhaps because of this 
stand, a chance of getting a ma- 
jority in any of them? If not, it 
means another 45 electoral votes 
for Roosevelt. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas, Arkansas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma. All are gov- 
erned by Democratic state officials. 
All lean traditionally toward the 
Democratic column. Where can 
Willkie get a foothold here? Ari- 
zona? If you can find nothing here 
to encourage the Willkie forces, it 
means another 49 electoral votes 
for Roosevelt. This looks too one- 
sided, so let’s take a jump across 


the country for a moment to: 


NEW ENGLAND 

Here are six states that nor- 
mally are Republican. In 1938, 
in the ebb from the previous high 
water mark of the New Deal, they 
ousted incumbent Democratic 
governors and now are all ruled 
by Republican officials. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut—would it seem reason- 
able to give their combined 41 
electoral votes to Willkie? 


THE EAST 

Here along the Atlantic Sea- 
board between New England and 
Virginia are five states with 110 
electoral votes, a rich prize for 
any candidate. For the present, 
let us exclude New York with its 
47 votes and a narrow Democratic 
margin in 1938, Pennsylvania with 
36 electoral votes and a record of 
swinging back Republican in that 
year. 

New Jersey, with 16 votes, is 
normally Republican, but has a 
Democratic governor and the 
powerful Democratic machine of 
Mayor Frank Hague. Delaware 
with three votes has a Democratic 
governor elected in 1936. Mary- 
land has eight votes, and is nor- 
mally Democratic. 
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THE WEST 

Here are California, Nevada, 
Colorado, Utah and Wyoming 
with 38 electoral votes, 22 of them 
in California. In that state, the 
Democratic registration was heav- 
ier than the Republican. Here are 
concentrated the Townsendites, 
the rEpicers, the Ham-and-Egg- 
ers, all of whom like their federal 
bounties in rich doses. Will they 
stick by Mr. Roosevelt, who gave 
them relief payments, or try Will- 
kie for more? 

Colorado and Wyoming have 
Republican governors; Nevada 
and Utah are run by Democrats. 
The Democrats had given up Co- 
lorado and Wyoming for lost be- 
cause the Roosevelt reciprocal 
trade policies alienated the stock- 
men’s votes. Senator Joseph C. 
O’ Mahoney, a conservative Dem- 
ocrat, showed surprising strength 
in the Wyoming primary, and the 
New Deal resurrected its hopes 
for that state. The same was the 
case with Utah, where New Deal 
Representative Abe Murdock de- 
feated anti-New Deal Senator Wil- 
liam H. King in the primary, and 
rolled up a commanding vote over 
the Republican showing. Nevada 
benefits tremendously by the New 
Deal Silver Purchase policy. Re- 
publicans said they would repeal 
that if they got a chance. Which 


way does the wind blow here? 


THE NORTHWEST 

Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Oregon, the home of Sena- 
tor Charles L. McNary, thea. o. p. 
vice-presidential nominee—these 
states have 48 electoral votes. Here 
the New Deal has poured out its 
hundreds of millions for vast pub- 
lic power projects indorsed by 
McNary himself, and here is where 
the New Deal power program 
might be expected to stand in 
boldest contrast to Willkie’s record 
as a former utilities magnate. 
Which way will the Farmer-Labor 
voters go in Minnesota, the Pro- 
gressives in Wisconsin, and the 
drought-ridden wheat farmers of 
North Dakota, and Montana? 
Will this strictly isolationist terri- 
tory swallow Mr. Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policy? Or does it hate his 
record in international affairs? 


THE MID-WEST 

Here will be one of the major 
battlefields on election day. For 
the present, we shall exclude from 
consideration the states of Ohio 
and Illinois, and consider only 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota, and Kansas. 
Henry A. Wallace, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s running-mate, comes from 
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Iowa, recaptured by the Repub- 
licans in 1938. Here all issues of 
the campaign boil into a welter 
of cross currents—farm subsidies 
against the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, sympathy for England 
against fear of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
impetuous handling of the dicta- 
tors. 

Here you must be an apt politi- 
cal seer to guess the results. Here 
are some clues. Michigan, South 
Dakota, Iowa and Kansas went 
Republican in 1938, and the oth- 
ers, excepting Ohio and Illinois, 
are Democratic. Has the tide kept 
ebbing in this section? There are 
65 electoral votes in the states we 
are considering here. There are 
many German-Americans. What 
will these states do? But do not for- 
get that overshadowing any other 
section are: 


THE PIVOTAL STATES 

We have reserved them until 
the last. They may well be the 
key to the election. If you can 
predict them, you may have the 
exact answer. 

New York, Roosevelt’s home 
state and Willkie’s adopted home, 
has 47 electoral votes and has gone 
Republican eight times, Demo- 
cratic twice, since 1900. It has 
Tammany Hall to recoup Roose- 
velt’s traditional loss of the up- 





state section. In 1936, New York 
gave Roosevelt 3,293,000 votes, 
Landon 2,180,000, a margin of 
1,113,000 votes for Roosevelt. The 
big relief and labor vote should 
go to Roosevelt, the business vote 
to Willkie. Mark this down: 
Roosevelt can’t win if he loses 
New York; Willkie can lose the 
state and still win, but he would 
have a hard job. 

Ohio has 26 electoral votes, an 
election record to match New 
York’s since 1900, and is tradi- 
tionally the “mother state” of Re- 
publican presidents. It went Re- 
publican by a heavy majority in 
1938. Roosevelt can lose the state, 
and still win. So can Willkie. 

Illinois is a keystone of the Mid- 
West, with 29 electoral votes and 
the powerful machine of Mayor 
Edward Kelly in Chicago to re- 
compense any losses Mr. Roose- 
velt suffers in rural balloting. 
Here, in the April primary, the 
President showed astounding 
strength without speaking one 
word or consenting to having his 
name placed on the ballot. What 
machines like Mayor Kelly’s prom- 
ise, they usually deliver. Seven- 
teen of the Congressional districts 
went Democratic in 1938, and ten 
Republican. Both senators are 
Democrats. Neither Willkie nor 
Roosevelt can well afford to lose 
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Illinois, because if they fail here 
their campaign probably has also 
failed in other farm states. 
Pennsylvania, in the East, has 
36 votes, a long Republican re- 
cord, a Republican governor, and 
a Democratic machine wracked 
with strife and poorly generaled 
by Senator Joseph F. Guffey, orig- 
inal ‘‘third term’’ advocate. 
Roosevelt can ill afford to lose 
here. He probably would be sunk, 
in that event. There is a big c1o 
labor vote. There is a big relief 





vote. Is the third term ballot-box 


poison in these pivotal states, or 
can Franklin D. do what Teddy 
failed to accomplish with his Bull 
Moosers? Remember, Roosevelt 
II has a major party backing him. 

There you are. You know the 
men and the issues, the states and 
their inclinations. Fill in your map. 
Don’t worry if you are wrong on 
a few states. If you give this some 
thought, you have a better than 
even chance of being able to say, 
triumphantly, “I told you so.” 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


URING the invasion of Hol- 
land, two elderly French 
ladies were fleeing by train 
from Amsterdam to Brussels. 
Sharing their small compart- 
ment was a renowned French 
diplomat who, with matters of 
State on his mind, was much 
annoyed by the constant fussing 
and chit-chat that went on be- 
tween the two companions 
during the journey. Mme. L. 
wanted the window raised, 
while Mme. R. insisted that it 
be kept closed. 

Finally Mme. R. called the 
conductor, and put the problem 
to him. “If the window is left 
open,” she said, “I shall catch 
a cold which will kill me.” 


**And if it is left closed,” said 
Mme. L., “I shall have an at- 
tack of apoplexy which will un- 
doubtedly kill me/”’ 

The conductor was embar- 
rassed and appealed to Mon- 
sieur Diplomat, who up until 
now had not uttered a word. 
“Let us have the window the 
way Monsieur would like it.” 
said the conductor,” “and that 
will settle it.” 

“Well,” said that worthy 
gentleman, “it’s very simple. 
First open the window—that 
will kill Mme. R. Then close 
it, thus disposing of Mme. L. 
Then you and I, my friend, can 
have some peace!” 

—BARNETT KENDALL 
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IT TOOK A GENERAL TO INVENT “FIFTH COLUMN,” 


BUT PLAIN ORDINARY CITIZENS COIN MOST 
OF THE COLORFUL ADDITIONS TO OUR LANGUAGE 





NEW MODELS IN WORDS 


by Ertc BERGER 


elo brain against brain for a 
prize is not only a major Ameri- 
can sport; it is a language-maker. 
Take mother-in-law. Since the 
first primitive lawmakers, in sheer 
self-defense, handed down mother- 
in-law taboos to the next genera- 
tion of victims, there hasn’t been a 
mother-in-law whose nerves didn’t 
grate at the sound of the term. 
But how about “kin-mother’’? 
That has the sting removed, hasn’t 
it? Well, the members of the 
Mother-in-Law Association liked 
kin-mother so much, they tied a 
ribbon around it, awarded the 
word first prize, and adopted it as 
an ersatz term for the odious 
— -in-l.... ata competition 
held to uncover a substitute. The 
primitive theory was that chang- 
ing the name of a thing takes the 
curse off it. At the organization’s 
second meeting in New York City 


last February, the entry of Mrs. 
M. E. Sullivan of Springfield 
Garden, Long Island, won the de- 
cision of the board of judges, which 
included lexicographer Wilfred 
Funk, despite the dictionary’s de- 
finition of kin as a blood relation- 
ship. The new synonym would en- 
rich the language, Dr. Funk 
pointed out, “not only from an 
etymological standpoint, but so- 
cially as well.” We hope so, but 
among the several hundred sug- 
gestions which failed to place were: 
blitzkrieg-mother, motherette, 
and—mother-rat. 

The word ‘‘photoplay”’ con- 
jures up a magazine cover for 
most of us; but it didn’t climb into 
the language from the cover. It 
was the prize-winning word in a 
contest. From the very infancy of 
the flicker industry, the moguls 
have projected a fishy stare at the 
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use of the word “movie” in con- 
nection with their big business of 
make-believe. Somehow the word 
has no dignity to them, no class. 
So back in 1912 the Essanay Com- 
pany offered a $25 prize for a 
stylish word that could be substi- 
tuted for the nickelodeon movie. 
Edgar Stakosch’s ‘“‘photoplay” 
captured the fancy of the mag- 
nates, but it was “‘movie” that 
stayed around to do the heavy 
work. 

If you were ever called a “‘scoff- 
law” blame Delcevare King, a 
rich and ardent prohibitionist of 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Back in 
1923 Mr. King posted an award 
of $200 for a word which could be 
applied to “the lawless drinker to 
stab awake his conscience.” Out 
of more than 25,000 suggestions, 
“scofflaw,” the invention of Henry 
Irving Shaw, and Kate L. Butler, 
was singled out for the prize. But 
Mr. King’s money could have been 
more shrewdly invested: “‘scoff- 
law” soon moulted its intended 
sense and came to mean, instead, 
one guilty of the derisive violation 
of an unpopular law. 

Another neologism which burst 
into the language from a contest 
is “pitilacker.” The Pennsylvania 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in 1926 spon- 
sored a contest for the selection of 


a word that would characterize 
one guilty of inhumaneness to ani- 
mals. “‘Pitilacker,” the entry of 
Mrs. M. Mcllivaine Bready of 
Mickleton, N. J., took the stakes 
and a back-row seat in our vo- 
cabulary. 

A lecture manager, worried over 
his box office receipts, gave us the 
word “travelogue.” When lectur- 
er Burton Holmes planned a tour 
of England in 1903, Louis Francis 
Brown, his manager, was exercised 
lest the solid, academic word “lec- 
ture” scare away the amusement- 
seeker from Mr. Holmes’ combi- 
nation of talk and pictures. His 
travail gave birth to the brain 
child “travelogue,” a combina- 
tion of “travel” and “‘monologue.” 
The word, broadcast in his pub- 
licity, was quickly given a dozen 
twists and imitations by copycats. 

If you try to use the word “‘vase- 
line” on the label of some product, 
you’ll find yourself in court de- 
fending a lawsuit. Though the 
word “‘vaseline” has become part 
of the world’s language and is 
found in dictionaries wherever 
people use petroleum jelly, it start- 
ed out as just another trade name. 
The word was coined in 1870 by 
Robert A. Chesebrough, founder 
of the company which carries his 
name, who combined the German 
word wasser, “‘water,” and the 
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Greek ¢laion, “oil.” Mr. Chese- 
brough was under the impression 
that petroleum was produced by 
the decomposition of water in the 
earth. The courts have held that 
all trade rights to the name “‘vase- 
line” are still vested in the Chese- 
brough Company by virtue of the 
trade mark laws. 

It is one of the pranks of for- 
tune that the pioneer of aseptic 
surgery, Sir Joseph Lister, should 
have lived before the time when 
celebrities, endorsing testimonials 
with the writing hand, hold tight- 
ly to a four-digit check with the 
other. Sir Joseph could have net- 
ted himself the worth of a hatful of 
rubies, for the trade name “lister- 
ine” was created by simply tack- 
ing the ine suffix to his name. Lord 
Lister, chagrined, fought unsuc- 
cessfully to enjoin this use of his 
name to market a commercial 
product. Had the advertising art 
of the time been more subtly de- 
veloped, Sir Joseph might have 
found the suit unnecessary. 

If General Franco can’t wear 
all the glory for the defeat of the 
Spanish Loyalists without punc- 
turing the ego of his friends Mus- 
solini and Hitler, he can take a 
crumb of comfort from the knowl- 
edge that future historians must 
credit him with coining the term 
“Fifth Column,” today’s synonym 





for the classic Trojan Horse. When 
Franco made known to newspap- 
ermen that five columns were con- 
verging on Madrid his puzzled 
interviewers informed him that 
they had knowledge of only four. 
The Fifth Column, they learned, 
was recruited of sympathizers al- 
ready in the city. Radio commen- 
tators and news reports are plug- 
ging the term to death, but it is no 
ephemeral addition to the lan- 
guage; it will stay around a long 
time. The term has achieved cur- 
rency even to the extent that we 
are now informed Carl Van 
Doren’s newest book will concern 
itself with the Fifth Column dur- 
ing the American Revolution. 
When a fighter with little science 
and less sense has absorbed too 
much punishment in the ring, they 
say he’s punchdrunk. But not the 
doctors of Uncle Sam’s Navy. 
They put him down as suffering 
from dementia pugilistica. The doc- 
tors concede punchdrunk the de- 
cision as the more colorful term, 
but insist that the jargon of fistiana 
is out of place in the frock-coated 
medical lexicon. New diseases, too, 
create new terms. Tularemia, 
which westerners know more fa- 
miliarly as rabbit fever, comes by 
its name from the fact that it was 
in Tulare County, California, that 
Uncle Sam’s microbe hunters first 
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isolated the minute organism that 
is the cause of this, the dread 
fever. 

We have a good word in every- 
day use which was rocketed into 
the language at a booksellers’ din- 
ner. When Gelett Burgess wrote 
The Sulphitic Theory, in which he 
gave us the fanciful psychology of 
bromides and sulphites (which are 
you?), his publisher, B. W. 
Huebsch, got up a special edition 
of the book to be presented to the 
guests at a booksellers’ dinner. 
Burgess designed a bookplate and 
jacket for this edition, and to or- 
nament the face of the jacket he 
pressed into service the picture of 
a young lady then adorning a 
Lydia Pinkham advertisement. He 
christened the damsel “‘Miss Be- 
linda Blurb” and beneath her 
picture inscribed a bit of typical 


SUCH NICE 


A MINNEAPOLIs school teach- 
er borrowed $250 to add 
to $250 she had saved and gave 
the $500 to a charming gyp for 
a half interest in a mythical 
training school—and then the 
man skipped out and wasn’t to 
be found. 

When she came to the Bureau 
with her tale of woe the Bureau 





Burgess whimsy. The dinner was a 
success; “Belinda Blurb” was a 
smash hit with the guests, and 
“blurb” blushingly curtsied its 
way into the language to mean a 
publisher’s puff. 

Meanwhile, the field is still wide 
open. What have you? 
Eric Berger has been working with words for 
most of has life. He is the managing editor of 
Better English magazine and associate editor 


of Current Digest and Science Illustrated. 
He lives in New York City. 





Suggestions for further reading: 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
by H. L. Mencken $5.00 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York 


THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 
by Stuart Chase $2.50 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 


PUTTING WORDS TO WORK 
by Edward N. Teall $2.50 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 


THE WONDER OF WORDS 
by Isaac Goldberg $3.75 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 


MEN, TOO 


man asked: “Why didn’t you 
investigate first? We could have 
helped you if you’d given us a 
chance. Didn’t you know about 
the Better Business Bureau’s 
service?” 

“Oh, yes, ’'ve known about 
the Bureau for years, but I was 
always afraid you’d tell me not 
to do it.” —Frankx W. Brock 
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A REPORT, FROM A STRICTLY NEUTRAL 


OBSERVER, ON WHO IS DOING WHAT IN 
THE REALM OF THE VERY LIVELY ARTS 


CARLETON SMITH’S CORNER 


CorRONETs: 

To The Beloved Returns: a tender, 
imaginative, wise novel by Thomas 
Mann who, with Goethe, knows that 
something remains forever beyond 
discovery and measurement in both a 
poem and a man. 

To Leopold Stokowski’s All-Ameri- 
can Youth Orchestra for its vital, 
spontaneous performances. Such an 
aggregation should not be disbanded. 

To Alec Templeton’s Musical Por- 
traits: delicious, neat, cryptic satire! 

To Raymond Middleton for his 


convincing, straightforward _ story- 
telling in song during The American 
Jubilee. 


To Gary Cooper in The Westerner: 
for making westerners credible. 

To Hitler for keeping Erica Morini, 
the greatest of woman violinists, on 


this continent. Her manly sweep holds 
a woman’s intuition. 

To Mazo de la Roche for White 
Oaks Heritage: a likeable companion 
to the six previous volumes of the 
Jalna saga. These characters live. 


THORNS: 

To “Cosy Jose” Iturbi for conduct- 
ing with his posterior instead of his 
heart. 

To music-lovers who come 20 
miles to hear a symphony and leave 
before the last movement. 

To Otto Ludwig Preminger for 
thinking he can direct: it takes more 
than a past and loud noise to give life 
to a play. 

To Hildegarde: for ladling out 
charm with a steam shovel and ex- 
ploiting a phony personality backed 
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by neither outstanding musicianship 
nor talent. 


So Tuey Say: 

Ouspenskaya: “A great artist is a 
person who can communicate ec- 
stasy.” 

Louis K. Anspacher: “I am an in- 
dependent American: I grow wherof 
I eat, I stand on my own sod at tax 
time, kick up the earth, and curse the 
government.” 

Jerry Lester: ‘‘Hawaii—Brooklyn 
in a sarong.” 

Mae West: “A man’s kiss is like his 
signature.” 

Kyle Crichton: “Willkie: a road- 
company Roosevelt!” 


INVETERATE: 

Golfers: Ruby Keeler, Bing Crosby 

Photographers: Mischa Auer, Fritz 
Reiner 

Reader-in-Bedders: Larry Adler, 
Irene Dunne 

Story-Tellers: Hans Kindler, Abram 
Chasins 


MoperN Music: 

World Premiere of Roy Harris’ 
Challenge: 1940, took place last sum- 
mer at the Lewisohn Stadium. Con- 
ductor Artur Rodzinski gave a de- 
finite cue but the Schola Cantorum, 
accustomed to having the tone sound- 
ed beforehand by their conductor, 
came in a measure late. They con- 
tinued to sing one bar after the or- 
chestra. The incident was not re- 
ported by any New York critic. 









FAns: 


Fritz Kreisler: Judy Garland 
Charles Laughton: Gary Cooper 
Jan Garber: Guy Lombardo 
Serge Rachmaninoff: Eddie Duchin 
Mischa Elman: Mischa Elman 


StricTLy INCIDENTAL: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., has 
written a tune The Rest Of My Life 
(With You). 

God Bless America is now available 
on auto horns. 

Berlin’s radio broadcasts German 
language lessons especially for citizens 
of the U.S. 

Edward G. Robinson invests his 
spare cash in modern French paint- 
ings. 

Leonard Liebling mentions that 
Roosevelt and Willkie have failed to 
announce what they propose to do 
regarding softer seats at concerts, the 
return of Stokowski to Philadelphia for 
more conducting, legislation for- 
bidding Bob Crosby to call famous 
sopranos “Kirst” and “Lil” or a vet- 
eran Lisztian “Rosey,” criminal pro- 
secution (or electrocution) of torch 
singers, radio moaners, groaners, 
weepers, crooners, grunters, and es- 
pecially males who sing soprano and 
females who sing baritone. 

When Vladimir Horowitz was 
learning English he played at the 
White House. He had rehearsed his 
formal presentation to the First Lady 
and when the great moment came, 
he bowed and blurted out excitedly, 
“Thank you, I am delightful!” 
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LET’S TAKE A CLOSER LOOK 
AT THE PAINTED SAINT 
OF AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 





UNVEILING WHISTLER’S MOTHER 


By Jerome MELLQUuIST 


MERICANS make an icon out of 
Whistler’s painting of his 
mother. They all but kneel down 
and kiss that effigy of parental care. 
Differences of age, status and sex 
automatically cancel in its pres- 
ence. Chubby businessmen, truck- 
drivers, young athletes, striding 
girls, doddering women—one and 
all feel better after looking at it. 
Even postage-stamps now bear 
her image. Did the original Mrs. 
Whistler deserve such devotion? 
No doubt she would have 
thought so. Born of God-fearing 
North Carolina Scots, Anna Mc- 
Neill came of a clan that served 
the Almighty, whether on the field, 
in the pulpit, or at the bedside. 
They saw everything in terms of a 
Great Design. If, therefore, the 
American public had seen fit to 
idolize her image, it must be, so a 
good McNeill would think, be- 


cause He had willed it so. 
Anna’s folk were genteel as well 
as religious. Her education con- 
sisted of learning how to carve a 
roast, to speak French, to curtsy 
in the parlor, and to avoid as 
many misspellings as possible. Ap- 
parently she was none too attrac- 
tive a girl. Her sister-in-law, Maria 
Gamman, for example, remarked 
that it was a crime to dress as 
plainly as Anna did. “A girl owed 
something, after all, to her social 
position.” Anna did not agree. “I 
am not afraid of any remarks on 
my own conduct,” she righteously 
replied, “‘if I do not bring censure 
upon others.” Her lack of physi- 
cal charm was matched by an- 
other trait. “Anna,” said Maria 
again, “‘is so unshakeable . . . And 
the way she will stand out, 
even against people whose opin- 
ion means the most to her. One 
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can’t help admiring it, but it seems 
so—well, so old.” Anna was to 
remain prim and settled all her 
life. 

Only once did she toss discre- 
tion to the winds. That was when 
she set her cap for Major George 
Washington Whistler. She had 
known him since childhood. She 
first met him, so to speak, in her 
brother’s letters from West Point, 
which always referred to him as 
Pipes,” from his love for the flute. 
Anna’s brother, William McNeill, 
young Whistler, and a third fel- 
low-cadet, Joseph Gardner Swift, 
were inseparable. They marched 
and studied and pranked and 
courted together. They visited one 
another’s homes. Eventually 
Whistler married Swift’s sister, 
Mary, who had been for some 
time Anna McNeill’s best friend. 
While Mary lived, Anna was never 
far away. In fact, she was around 
so much that the three children 
of the marriage—born within six 
years—called her “Aunt Anna.” 

In 1827 Mary died. The Major 
was heartbroken. His Mary was 
once the Belle of West Point—he 
had wooed her gaily—and there 
had been both fire and beauty in 
their years together. 

Now, stricken, he frequently 
found that Anna was near to com- 
fort him. She listened to his flute 





as he sometimes played in the 
darkness on the veranda. She was 
attentive to hischildren. And they, 
perhaps because of her association 
with their mother, were glad to 
have her near them. She would 
come for visits. If Major Whistler, 
who was a noted railway engineer, 
were stationed in Baltimore, she 
would not find that too far from 
New York. She even followed him 
to England, though, unfortunately 
for her, he returned before she ar- 
rived. But she managed to get 
word to him indirectly. To a sister- 
in-law who saw the widower every 
day, she wrote, “You may even 
kiss Brother Will for me and give 
my regards to Mr. Whistler. Thank 
him for his letter, and then if he 
has not really written it his con- 
science will spur him on to making 
the exertion—for I am looking for- 
ward to its arrival as to a relief.” 

It is obvious that Anna was after 
that wedding ring. And get it she 
did. When she returned from Lon- 
don she had rearranged her hair. 
She also dressed better. She had a 
fund of stories from mutual ac- 
quaintances. Somehow her life had 
been accelerated. The inevitable 
followed. By 1831 the Major had 
surrendered and they were wed. 


IMMEDIATELY the children were 
expected to call her “Mother.” A 
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frigid eye would hold them if they 
didn’t. She was equally demand- 
ing of her husband. She drafted 
him for church every Sunday. No 
more flute-playing on the Day of 
Rest. She tried to interest him in 
Bible classes. She frowned if he 
took a sip. For Anna, despite all 
her lore of kitchen and parlor, was, 
as someone has said, primarily a 
“preacher in skirts.” Kingdom 
Come was more important than 
life on this earth. 

When they moved to Lowell, 
Massachusetts, it was her hus- 
band’s constant ambition to bet- 
ter the condition of his Irish work- 
men. Anna’s only concern for the 
mill-town girls was that they 
should keep virtuous on $2.50 a 
week, should attend services, and, 
if guilty of what she called “‘im- 
proper attitude,” should be dis- 
missed. 

She bore three sons to the Ma- 
jor. The first was James. Two 
years later, in 1836, came William. 
They soon learned the Christian 
discipline. Morning prayers, 
breakfast at seven, a walk, lessons, 
recreation—this was their regime. 
No wonder a young relative said, 
not without awe, “Aunt Anna is 
ever so strict.” 

There is no evidence that she 
loved her step-children. “Jemie,”’ 
the future painter, alone knew how 


to get around her. When he was 
at the proper age, he, like the rest, 
was supposed to recite a Bible 
verse before he could eat his break- 
fast. While the others bowed their 
heads, he read off something that 
sounded like a passage from Holy 
Scripture, and ran his eye over 
the table to see what he should 
make for first. Then his mother 
praised her darling. 

In 1842 the Major received a 
fabulous offer from Russia. The 
Czar would pay him $12,000 a 
year to build a railroad from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg. What 
should he do? Anna in turn asked 
if only the Greek Orthodox faith 
were permitted there. When she 
had no other objections, he ac- 
cepted. A year later he sent for 
his family. 

Anna remained the missionary 
sister in Russia. She abhorred the 
slovenliness, the dirt, and above 
all the superstition of the populace. 
She sought to effect a reformation 
by distributing tracts among the 
soldiers, who promptly used them 
for cigarette papers. Her best 
friends were the Protestant pas- 
tors. At court functions she merely 
touched her lip to the champagne. 
She hated the pageantry, because 
she thought it was the other side 
of an immoral social order. 

Even the children seemed to get 
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infected. She was especially 
grieved, for example, when Willie 
and Jemie sought to stay out for 
the night-time fetes. God had in- 
tended the hours of darkness for 
other purposes. 

The servants were troublesome 
too. She frequently invoked the 
Deity against them in her diary. 
When the cook blamed the plague 
on the Poles, Anna scolded her. 
Epidemics, she said, were sent from 
on High. It behooved not man to 
circumvent them. This was too 
much for the Major. 

“I heard your conversation with 
cook this morning,” he declared 
a little later in the day. 

““God does not ask—” she burst 
out. 

“That we should do our task 
and leave to Him which sparrows 
fall? God asks.” 

“But in your case—” she began. 
Then she reconsidered. “You are 
right. I will say no more.” 

Presently the Major himself died 
from the cholera. 

Did Anna love him? Her diary 
does not show it. And he—where 
did his affection rest? Merely in 
the flute and in his work, or had 
he never forgotten? 


HENCEFORTH Anna’s chief prob- 
lem was economic. But she man- 
aged. The boys proved, after her 





return to America, to be a trial. 
Jemie in particular. ‘‘The 
thoughtlessness of James,’’ she 
complained, “has caused such a 
weight to my accumulated anxie- 
ties that I feel quite ill.” Yet she 
survived—assisted, we may be 
sure, by Jemie’s contriteness when 
it served his purpose. In time he 
went to West Point. Willie was 
entered at Columbia. When the 
younger lad flunked out, she said 
it was her Gethsemane. Soon after- 
wards she must have undergone a 
Golgotha. James was dismissed 
from the military academy. 

For a time the priceless one 
drifted. Then he notified her that 
he was going to Paris to study art. 
All but overcome, she turned as 
always to the Source that never 
failed. ““God would again,” she 
was sure, “overrule all for the 
final good.” Nevertheless, Jemie 
went to Paris. Soon she was re- 
ceiving letters which told how hard 
he worked, how he walked after- 
noons for recreation, how he at- 
tended church every Sunday, and 
how splendid the sermons were. 
He did everything except sketch a 
portrait of the pastor. 

Some years later she joined him 
when he was living in London. He 
faithfully accompanied her to 
church each Sunday, though she 
prayed that he would eventually 
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do so from “a higher motive” 
than that of pleasing her. Wisely, 
she never visited his studio. Per- 
haps she knew better. Or maybe 
Jemie’s reassurances that he 
“found God in his pictures’’ satis- 
fied her theological misapprehen- 
sions. 

Indomitability was her one at- 
tractive trait. An old woman, she 
was setting out for America a last 
time, alone. Was she afraid? No, 
she said, not in the least. This 
firmness her son has put into his 


famous picture. The rest is sheer 
idealization. It is time, therefore, 
to recognize her for what she was 
—a prim, narrow old preacher- 
lady—and to give credit, when 
looking at a truly remarkable por- 
trait, to a son whose art has been 
such as to convince a sentimental 
population to the contrary. 


Jerome Mellquist was formerly art editor aA 
the Sunday Brooklyn Eagle. It was while 
completing a book on modern American art, 
the first chapter of which is devoted to Fames 
McNeill Whistler, that Mr. Mellquist 
learned all the nasty things about Whistler’s 
mother reported in the foregoing article. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


LEXANDER Dumas the 

Younger, who with his 
plays had almost attained the 
fame of his father, the great 
author of The Count of Monte 
Cristo, was once called to ap- 
pear as a witness before the 
Court at Rouen. In replying to 
the preliminary questions, he 
was asked, “‘What is your occu- 
pation?” 

“I would call myself a writ- 
er,’’ answered Dumas the 
Younger, “if I did not live in 
the country of Racine and Cor- 
neille.” This well-turned re- 
sponse was generally applauded 
and soon the whole of France 
was talking about his bon mot. 

A few days later a woman 
friend of Dumas happened to 


A 


be called to the witness stand. 
An unpaid bill in the hotel had 
evidently gotten her into trou- 
ble. The Court of Rouen, 
which, it will be recalled, had 
in an earlier century convicted 
Joan of Arc, took the matter 
very seriously. The Paris beauty 
was asked all sorts of questions. 
Finally, the inevitable query 
was directed to her. “What is 
your occupation?” The young 
lady sat up straight in the chair 
and smiled upon the questioner 
“I would call myself a virgin,” 
she said, “if I were not in the 
city where they burn virgins at 
the stake.” 

It is not known how the court 
decided the case. 


—ALBERT BRANDT 
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IN THIS DARK VALE 
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ARNOLD D. LEWIS, PASADENA, CALIF. 


ROADSTEAD 
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BACCHANALE ZUCCA, PARIS 
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FLORENCE HENRI, PARIS 


NIGHTSHADE 
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POWER POLITICIANS 


RALPH REX, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GREGOR, FROM MONKEMEYER 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL BERKO, BOMBAY 
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JULIETTE LASSERRE, PARIS 


PIGEONS, ALAS 
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TWELVE SCORE AND TEN NINA LEEN, FROM PIX 
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ROSS MADDEN, LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 
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NIP AND TUCK STEPHEN DEUTCH, CHICAGO 
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CY LA TOUR, PASADENA, CALIF. PRIDE GOETH 
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ONE LITTLE INDIAN 


ANDRE DE DIENES, NEW YORK 
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E. O. HOPPE, LUNDON 


PLAIN DEALER 
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THE CHESTNUT RAIL FENCE DON WALLACE 
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SCHIEFER, LUGANO, SWITZERLAND 





WISTARIA TIME 
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ARMCHAIR PIERRE VEROER. FROM C. ANDERS 
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NICHOLLS, FROM PIX 


TRICYCLE FOR TWO 
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NOVITIATE JEAN REISSMANN, PARIS 
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HAROLD BLACKSTONE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. PICTURE SHOW 
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BLACK CAT IN A COAL BIN HAROLD BLACKSTONE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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NOWELL WARD, CHICAGO 
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NIMBUS G. VON ASPERN, CHICAGO 
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CLYDE Mc CLARY, LOS ANGELES 





FOREVER FAIR 
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SWORD OF ST. LOUIS ROBERT L. MC FERRAN, MINNEAPOLIS 
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HAROLD BLACKSTONE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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JENG DENKSTEIN, BUDAPEST 
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HENRI CARTIER, PARIS 


FACE ON THE BARROOM DOOR 
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FUZZY WUZZY ERNST RATHENAU, NEW YORK 
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JOHN GUTMANN, SAN FRANCISCO FEMINA 
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IT’S A WISE FATHER DON WALLACE 
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LOST ROMANCE OF THE ROAD: 
TINGED WITH LARCENY AND 
SERVED UP AT BARGAIN RATES 











—— riding with Danny Black? 
He’s a good driver, but he’s 
got a powerful lot of larceny in 
his tongue.” 

They sat around a grinty little 
office beneath a grimier little hotel 
in St. Louis. Behind the desk sat 
a tough-looking fellow with an 
American Legion badge promi- 
nently displayed. There was a 
couch, broken-springed and worn, 
and a couple of chairs in the front 
office. In the back room a couple 
of truck beds and some miscel- 
laneous bundles. 

A strangely mixed company sat 
and stood around the office. An 
elderly man who could have been 
an ex-waiter; a Negro in riding 
breeches and red neckcloth; two 
women with babies; a large smooth 
man in worn but obviously ex- 
pensive tweeds; a soldier; two me- 
chanics in blue jeans; a girl in 
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SEEING AMERICA CHEAP 


by FRANK JELLINEK 


beach pajamas. They stood about 
waiting, not eager, not bored, not 
apathetic. They were like Mexi- 
can peasants waiting for the fiesta 
to begin today, tomorrow, “right 
now at two or six o’clock.”’ 

A 1940 Ford and a 1939 Buick 
drove up outside. At once there 
was a stir. ““Los Angeles!’ some- 
one shouted. “Boston! New York! 
Dallas!” Someone said: “What 
about New Orleans?” 

“You not out yet?” said the 
man behind the desk, puzzled. 
**He’d take you to Dallas or Wash- 
ington, if you like. You’ll surely 
get a car out of there that’ll take 
you. Bill or Ed will look after you, 
they’re good cars, 39 and *40. It 
won’t cost you any more. Whyn’t 
you go out to the Coast? Sam’s 
got one more. We’d make a deal.” 

“But you said you had a car 
for New Orleans. I want to go to 
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New Orleans. I told you yester- 
day. I told them in Washington 
before I started. What is all this? 
I ought to be in Atlanta, not 
St. Louis!” 

**So you ought, buddy. But we’ll 
fix you up. Just you wait a little. 
It don’t cost you nothing. You 
can sleep here if you want.” 

The man at the desk began 
manipulating the immense dis- 
tances of the American continent. 
Not even the airlines are more 
casual about thousands of miles 
than these Share-Expense Travel 
Bureaus. For the drivers cover 
1200 miles at a stretch, and few 
passengers have an urgent desire 
to get anywhere fast. It is just as 
probable or improbable they will 
find work in Duluth or Fort Worth 
or San Diego or Philadelphia on 
Monday as on Thursday. 


In 1930, Raymond Allen, a con- 
struction engineer, drove his new 
car over the great highroads of 
the United States looking for work. 
He had been wiped out by the 
Depression. He had not yet paid 
up his installments. On the out- 
skirts of the towns, hitch-hikers 
thumbed rides, but they could not 
tell him where there was work. 
Gas costs ate into Allen’s savings. 
Some of the hikers had a dollar 
or two to help him out with the 





gas. This gave him an idea, which 
has extended so far in the last ten 
years that the Share-Expense 
Travel Bureaus have become se- 
rious rivals to bus and railroad 
transportation, moving an esti- 
mated 50,000 passengers a year, 
chiefly from Coast to Coast and 
in the West and Southwest. 

Allen found there were many 
hitch-hikers who could afford to 
pay for transportation, but not so 
much as the prices charged by the 
regular bus and railroad lines. He 
found too there were many driv- 
ers, traveling salesmen, men who 
had lost their jobs but kept their 
cars, men driving new cars down 
from the factories to save delivery 
costs and state taxes, who were 
eager to save their gas costs by 
taking passengers to share the ex- 
penses. In Dallas, Texas, he found 
Gibson, who had the same idea 
as far back as 1926. He joined Gib- 
son and extended the business to 
San Antonio, to make the com- 
plete north-south run. 

Today the Share-Expense Bu- 
reaus number hundreds, the pas- 
sengers thousands. No one knows 
exactly how many, for regular 
books are not kept. Raymond Al- 
len may move twenty cars a day 
out of San Antonio in the season, 
Dunn of Los Angeles perhaps a 
hundred. But the changes and 
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chances of passengers along the 
route, dictated by the driver’s own 
program, make it impossible to 
get complete figures. There is little 
organization. Whole tracts of 
country, especially in the Middle 
West and East have no Bureaus 
at all, or only short-lived agencies. 
Between Memphis and Washing- 
ton there are none. In the Middle 
West only in Little Rock, Tulsa, 
St. Louis, Detroit and Chicago. 
There are few in New England or 
on the Pacific Coast north of Los 
Angeles. The supply follows the 
demand. In Washington, St. 
Louis, Dallas, San Antonio and 
Los Angeles the Bureaus function 
openly, listed in the phone book, 
usually under the mysterious ini- 
tials “AAA,” “AAB,” “ABC,” 
etc. In New York their offers are 
hawked around Broadway. In 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, anyone will tell 
you where they are after he has 
sold you a pint of rye. In most 
cities where they exist, the stranger 
will find them as he used to find 
a speakeasy. 

The Share-Expense Bureaus are 
not strictly illegal, although they 
fear investigation by the I.C.C. 
They do not actually sell trans- 
portation, although they clearly 
display rates “for the passenger’s 
guidance.” All that the Bureaus do 
is to introduce drivers to prospec- 





tive passengers, charging thedriver 
about 25 per cent of the fare. Thus, 
if the passenger pays $11 to travel 
from Chicago to San Antonio, 
Texas, the driver pays the Bureau 
$2.75 of that amount. Rates are by 
no means fixed as hard and fast as 
railroad rates, for instance. You 
cannot haggle with the Bureau 
yourself, but an occasional oblig- 
ing driver who wants another pas- 
senger at any price may do busi- 
ness with you, taking the cut out 
of his own pocket. 

Fares are nearly a third cheaper 
than bus tariffs, especially over 
long distances. They work out at 
about two-thirds of a cent per 
mile. The drivers, however, make 
only about half-a-cent per mile, 
which barely covers running costs 
unless they resort to every eco- 
nomical trick of the road. One of 
the longest runs, Boston to San 
Antonio, costs the passenger only 
$22, a saving of nearly $6.50 over 
the bus fare. The long diagonal 
stretch from San Antonio to Los 
Angeles costs only $13 as against 
the bus fare of $24.75. On the San 
Antonio-New York run there is a 
saving of nearly one-third, $17.50 
as against $26. The usual fare, New 
York to Mexico City, is only $25. 

You take your chance about 
times and routes. A car will go 
fifty miles off its course to land 
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you on some remote oilfield in 
southern Illinois for an extra dol- 
lar; and it is too bad if the other 
passengers don’t want to go there. 

Many cars cover fantastic dis- 
tances without stopping for more 
than a coffee here and there at the 
truck drivers’ joints. There are 
usually three or four in the car 
who can drive, and they take 
turns while the others sleep. Some- 
times they sleep out the daylight 
on the truck beds in the Bureaus, 
for they can drive faster and more 
trickily over the great deserted 
highways by night. The cars are 
good. Bureaus will not accept any 
over a year old. Accidents per 
passenger per mile are a fraction 
of one per cent, it is claimed. 


Most BurEAus employ a few 
regular drivers, supplementing 
with “‘wildcats.”’ Others are really 
only get-together agencies, whose 
drivers are officials, traveling sales- 
men, men whose work takes them 
over the roads. With these you 
ride luxuriously, often the only 
passenger in a good new car, your 
chief job to entertain the driver 
with stories that will keep him 
awake at the wheel. 

Other drivers own nothing in 
the world but their cars. They 
have no homes, make only enough 
to pay off the installments on the 





car and pay for their food. Wary 
and wise, they know all the tricks 
to save gasoline and overhead. 
They coast when they can, they 
tow each other over the long 
stretches of midnight highways 
when the patrols are asleep, they 
will try anything to get another 
passenger or another dollar. They 
have no scruples, no morals, no 
nerves and tremendous endur- 
ance; and they are the best talkers 
on the roads. Even the truck-driv- 
ers fear them when they meet in 
the all-night coffee places. 

On the Share-Expense you will 
see little of the American land- 
scape but much of America, the 
America of the depression and the 
recession, seeking its salvation in a 
hoped-for war boom. A driver 
from Ohio had never looked at a 
Hooverville until I drew his at- 
tention to it; he was deeply and 
bitterly shocked to find it inhab- 
ited by men who might once have 
been what he was. A man from 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, had never be- 
fore noticed the terrible shacks on 
U.S. 57. He thought he must be 
in another State. 

What one chiefly remembers is 
the night side of American life. 
The great trucks lumbering four 
or six cars down from the Illinois 
factories. The long picket fences 
under the moon. The wayside 
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joints you will never see again; 
and some of them you hate and 
some are like old inns you will 
always remember. An open fire 
in a lost village in Oklahoma where 
the logs blazed and truck drivers 
slumbered, and the pretty girl 
wearing her apron low served cof- 
fee and rye without mentioning 
the rye, for Oklahoma was a dry 
state before Volstead. 

Romance is where you find it. 
The Share-Expenses do not fea- 
ture the Grand Canyon by Moon- 
light. But, just as you remember 
that glass of beer in the wayside 
inn as the finest beer you ever 
tasted simply because you came 
upon the place unexpectedly after 
a hard day’s walk under a burn- 
ing sun, so the midnight coffee 
joints begin to seem something 
special, something native yet out 
of the world, for you will never 
recognize them again if you drive 
past by daylight. You are isolated, 
three or four of you, for a thousand 
miles at a stretch, knowing noth- 
ing of one another or the road be- 
fore you start and strangely little 
more by the time you stretch your- 
selves, cramped and weary, at 
your destination. 


Most OF THE bureaus are under 
hotels of a sort—and of what a 
sort! Gangsters are moving in on 





the Bureaus, partly through the 
protection racket, partly through 
the hotels. There is just about 
enough semi-legality about both 
to attract them. Passengers are 
fully accommodated at these ho- 
tels at special rates. The drivers 
and the poorer passengers are 
lodged in doss houses at seventy- 
five cents a night. Many of the 
drivers are forced to use these 
places if they want favours from 
the Bureaus, who can easily divert 
passengers to more subservient 
drivers. 

It is not hard for the racketeers 
to muscle in because the Share- 
Expense system is not yet organ- 
ized. In many places Bureau fights 
Bureau, and the weaker or crook- 
eder Bureaus welcome protection. 
This is obviously harmful for the 
passengers, because the racketeer- 
ing Bureau can drive the honest 
agent out of business by strong- 
arm methods—fiats, grit in the 
oil, damage to the engine, fre- 
quent “‘accidents’—and enforce 
the use of inferior cars and drivers. 
They may defeat their own ends 
by driving passengers away from 
the Share-Expenses altogether, al- 
though the vast and rapid increase 
of this depression industry shows 
that it has been fulfilling a need 
for cheaper transportation, espe- 
cially after hitch-hiking was more 
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or less killed by frequent reports 
of hold-ups of accommodating 
motorists. 

Attempts are being made in 
New York to organize the traffic 
and even have it run on definite 
schedule. That would be a great 
improvement. But perhaps the un- 
repentant Old Timers of Share- 
Expense travel will miss something 














if the attempt succeeds. It will cut 
out the exasperating but eternally 
attractive element of the Unex- 
pected; the deep-rooted idea that 
it is better to travel than to ar- 
rive, the last American “‘majiana.”’ 
Frank Fellinek is the Mexican correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian and of PM, the 
recently established New York daily. He is 


the author of a highly rated book, “* The Civil 
War in Spain.” 


CLASSIFICATION 


NCE at a dinner party, 

Mark Twain sat next to 
an English nobleman who had 
been visiting in America. At 
the table the conversation nat- 
urally rolled around to a dis- 
cussion of the differences be- 
tween English and American 
customs. 

*‘What is your impression of 
our American people?”’ in- 
quired one of the guests of the 
Englishman. 

*““My word, I am very fond 
of them; but it seems to me 
that you lack something over 
here.” 

“What would you say that 
might be?” 

“You donot have any aristoc- 
racy such as we have. That is 
really quite a noticeable short- 
coming in your society.” 


“And just exactly what do 
you mean by the term ‘aristoc- 
racy’?’’ interposed Mark 
Twain. 

“Oh I say,” said the English- 
man, “you know very well what 
it is. Aristocracy is—it’s—well 
it’s aristocracy! That class, you 
know, who do nothing, whose 
fathers do nothing; those people 
who can travel without being 
tied down by their affairs, who 
have no shops and stores to 
watch over, in short, those 
people who do not find it nec- 
essary to work.” 

“Oh, is that what it is,”’ said 
the humorist. “I can assure you, 
my dear fellow, that we have 
plenty of that kind of aristoc- 
racy in America. Only here we 
call them tramps!” 

—BLAncuHE S. KAHN 
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Cardinal Newman once remarked that we know more 


of angels than we do of animals. At least the angels 
have been angelic enough to refrain from disputing the 
solemn facts that man has set down about their habits. 
But animals are less well behaved. They keep contra- 
dicting their masters, as witness these examples. 


NOT OF OUR SPECIES 


Tue apes danced in a circle, fol- 
lowing a leader. They wagged their 
heads and stomped with one foot in 
a distinct rhythm. The dance became 
faster and faster in the same way as 
do savage dances. 

“The gap between man and animal 
seemed to narrow in the eyes of the 
beholder.” 

So observed Dr. Wolfgang Kohler 
after watching a particularly inter- 
esting performance of the chimpan- 
zees he was studying on the island of 
Teneriffe. The apes solved all sorts of 
intricate problems. They pole-vaulted 
to reach food, sometimes fastening 
two poles together to make one long 
enough to reach a desired banana. 

In the end Dr. Kohler decided that 
fundamentally the apes “were intelli- 
gent as man is intelligent.” 


If that is true, apes too should be 
able to handle a sub-machine gun. 


Ir was just before the War—that 
is, the so-called World War which 
began in 1914—that Rolf, talking dog 
trained by Frau Dr. Moekel, was 
tested in the Hall of the Casino at 
Mannheim, Germany. Chief of the 
examining scientists was Prof. H. F. 
Ziegler. 

By rapping with his paw, the dog 
solved mathematical problems called 
out by the audience. Then he began 
to answer questions, using a code of 
rappings to indicate the different let- 
ters of the alphabet. After he had 
given several correct answers and had 
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spelled out the names of persons in 
the audience, Professor Ziegler con- 
ducted the final test. 

The professor had brought with 
him a box inside which was a papier 
mache maybug. Inside the maybug 
was a dog biscuit. To prevent any 
possibility of signaling, Frau Dr. Moe- 
kel was asked to leave the hall, which 
she did. Then the box was opened 
before Rolf. He smelled the maybug, 
but did not attempt to open it. 

Frau Dr. Moekel then returned and 
asked the dog what it had found in 
the box. 

““Maybug,” Rolf replied instantly, 
“inside that, something to eat.’’ Then 
as an afterthought: “Didn’t eat it.” 

Dr. Ziegler stated that he believed 
the dog thought and expressed him- 
self exactly as men do—but the good 
doctor was wrong. For although Rolf’s 
trainer attempted for years to teach 
him the meaning of the word “war,” 
the dog died without ever understand- 


ing it. 


Ir was before the days of the S.P. 
C.A. that a little mangy dog was 
thrust into the cage of a lion in the 
Zoological gardens of Antwerp. The 
dog was intended to provide a light 
lunch for the lion and some amuse- 
ment for the spectators. 

But the lion was a nonconformist. 
He sniffed the dog, then licked it 
over as if trying to put its mangy coat 


































in some sort of order. In a few mo- 
ments the dog went to sleep, curling 
up contentedly between the 
lion’s huge paws. 

When food was next brought to 
the lion, he shared it with the dog. 
He would not let the dog be removed 
from his cage, and protected it from 
the keepers. In the end it became his 
steady companion. 

Perhaps he should have enrolled 


for a course in animal behavior. 


we 


FICTION WRITER Ralph Durand once 
awakened from a vivid and unpleasant 
dream in which he had been acutely 
conscious that his small dog was in 
great distress. It was then 7:00 a.m. 
The dog was regularly turned loose at 
6:30. Durand shrugged off the un- 
pleasant feeling, and went back to 
sleep. 

By 3:00 p.m. the following day the 
dog had not returned, and a search 
was begun. He was found whining 
wretchedly, one foot caught in a rab- 
bit snare. All evidence indicated that 
he had been caught shortly after leav- 
ing home, or between 6:30 and 7:00 
in the morning. 

Now that telepathy between hu- 
man beings seems proven, why re- 
strict it to our species? 





Readers are invited to contribute to “‘Not 
of Our Species.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A SIX-YEAR-OLD BOY SATIN THE 


WHILE MANAGER AND PLAYERS FOUGHT, 


WARDROBE ROOM, CRYING: A SHORT STORY 


l 


BENEFIT PERFORMANCE 


by ALEXANDER HUNTER 


i be ran three shows in the 
Orpheum on Sundays. Early 
in the afternoon the artists would 
make up their faces and put on 
their costumes, and from that time 
on they were prisoners on the hot 
stage and in the crowded dressing 
rooms where the air was acrid 
with cigarette smoke. By midnight 
the whole bunch was dead tired. 
The stars of the cast just as much 
as the stage hands, the waiters, 
the musicians. Even the illumi- 
nated drum twinkled tiredly in 
the orchestra. 

Just before the third show was 
ready to start, the artists asked 
the stage director to allow them 
to cut their numbers a little. They 
were all worn out and couldn’t 
put their all into the show anyway. 
The stage director passed the re- 
sponsibility to the manager. And 
the manager, emphasizing the 


business angle of the contracts, 
demanded that the show should 
go on just as always. 

A Spanish trapeze artist, who 
could hardly wait to take off his 
tights, dress up in civilian clothes, 
got out on the street and sit down 
in some bar with a glass of cold 
beer on the table, got tough with 
the manager. He was nervous. 
The two men started fighting. 
They pounded each other with 
their fists. The excitement spread 
over the whole cast. The weary 
men, made irritable by two shows, 
became hysterical. Soon there was 
a free-for-all. In the general melee 
the animal trainer’s cages were 
overturned. The educated guinea 
pigs got loose. A pink cockatoo 
flitted to and fro screaming impu- 
dent words. It took five painful 
minutes for the pandemonium to 
subside. In the end the artists re- 
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membered their manners and their 
bread. 

The audience naturally did not 
notice any of this. Whatever they 
saw before them seemed as light 
as a golden haze. On the stage, 
in the light of the reflectors, a 
Negro dressed in purple tails was 
going through his steps. The wood- 
en soles of his shoes were clatter- 
ing merrily, his face was set in a 
grin: one could not see the leaden 
weariness in his hips and ankles. 


DurING ALL this time a six- 
year-old, unkempt, freckled little 
boy was crouching on a trunk in 
the wardrobe room, crying. There 
is something tragic just in seeing 
a six-year-old fully dressed in the 
middle of the night. But there was 
something much more tragic about 
this child. His mother had just 
died that evening. She had been 
a charwoman in the Orpheum. 
She did the lowliest kind of work: 
scrubbing the steps, brushing the 
floors. She lived in the basement; 
in a windowless chamber, with 
her child. Was she a widow or 
had her man just left her? Nobody 
knew. Neither did anybody know 
that she was sick. In the morning 
she was still working and in the 
evening she died. She simply 
stopped living without serving no- 
tice. She lay on her back on the 


bed in her chamber, her with- 
ered, bony hands clasped on her 
stomach. The other menials, who 
had found her dead, put two pen- 
nies on her eyelids so that her 
eyes wouldn’t open. 

The basement employees were 
worried about the orphan. What 
was going to happen to him? In 
the chamber there was only one 
bed. The woman and her child 
had been accustomed to sleep in 
it together. But now they couldn’t 
let the boy sleep in that bed, by 
the side of his dead mother. And 
they themselves had no room for 
him. It was difficult to decide 
what to do with the child. 

In the meantime, the report of 
the charwoman’s death was seep- 
ing upward from the basement. 
Finally, due to the benevolence of 
the girls in the checkroom, the 
orphan was taken to the wardrobe 
department. He had not yet fully 
understood what had happened 
to him. But he was scared and 
sleepy; so he began to cry bitterly. 
His little face was all wet from 
the tears. In one of his hands he 
held a dish of salted nuts from 
the bar; in the other he grasped 
the string of a red balloon, the 
kind that was distributed gratis 
among the customers. 

The manager was not particu- 
larly magnanimous. His pity was 
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not great enough to take the or- 
phan by the hand and lead him 
home to his family, among his 
own children. But his indifference 
wasn’t so great either that he 
would leave the child crouching 
on the trunk in the wardrobe 
room. And it wasn’t such an easy 
task to find a place in this theatre 
for a child to sleep. 

Suddenly the manager remem- 
bered Titania. Queen Titania, the 
acrobatic dancer, the pride of the 
show. She had the highest salary 
and the most comfortable dressing 
room. Perhaps she would be will- 
ing to give hospitality to the or- 
phan for a few hours. 

The little dancer was hardly 
twenty years old. With the unre- 
quited emotions of her barren life 
she received the child with pas- 
sionate love. She gave him choco- 
lates, sherry and malaga. She ba- 
bied him. She removed her glit- 
tering clothes from the divan, laid 
the boy there, and covered him 
with her silk cape. 

In the meantime the other mem- 
bers of the cast were taking up a 
collection for the orphan behind 
the scenes. The manager was go- 
ing around with a hat in his hand; 
the artists threw their contribu- 
tions in that. Suddenly he saw 
himself face to face with the Span- 
iard. He looked at him angrily 





and was about to pass him up, 
when he noticed that the acrobat 
was extending toward him a whole 
handful of crumpled banknotes. 
He took the hat in his left hand, 
and the two adversaries shook 
hands silently. 


THERE Is a good deal of curiosity 
in all expressions of commisera- 
tion. Of course, every member of 
the cast wanted to see the orphan. 
Titania’s warm, grease-paint- 
smelling dressing room was soon 
crowded with people. The artists 
all wanted to help the orphan; 
they all did their best to cheer 
him up and to make him forget. 

They knew how to do a lot of 
things: how to swallow fire, or to 
turn a triple salto backwards, how 
to dance on tiptoes for half an 
hour. But they had absolutely no 
practice in quieting a hysterically 
bawling little boy. They stood im- 
potent in front of the divan and 
suffered as one always suffers when 
one would like to help somebody 
but doesn’t know how to go about 
it. 

Suddenly, as if the Holy Ghost 
had descended upon him, a fan- 
tastic idea, or rather just an emo- 
tion, flashed through the Negro’s 
mind. Without knowing why he 
was doing so, at the command of 
his sheer instinct, he started to 
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jig in his wooden shoes on the floor 
of the dressing room. The orphan 
was so surprised that in his amaze- 
ment he stopped crying and his 
eyes opened round and wide with 
delight. 

The idea, when once hit upon, 
clicked in the minds of all the 
artists quickly and smoothly. “Of 
course, that’s what he wants; of 
course, that’s what he likes!”— 
they thought together all at the 
same time. 

The Spaniard threw off his coat, 
stood on his hands, and did a leap. 
Then he arranged two chairs fac- 
ing each other and on this make- 
shift arrangement he went through 
the most hair-raising gymnastics. 
The animal trainer rushed out 
from the room to get his guinea 
pigs. He woke them up as they 
slept in their saw-dust-filled boxes 








and, with the pink cockatoo on his 
shoulder, he darted back to the 
dressing room. There he went 
through his number for the or- 
phan; he was proud to show off 
his animals. In the meantime the 
magician began pulling rabbits 
from his hat. The musical clown 
quickly made up his face, put on 
his wig, and throwing his voice, 
filled the room with the happy 
noise of all sorts of invisible, chirp- 
ing birds. 

The orphan clapped, laughed 
and screamed with happiness. Fi- 
nally all the excitement exhausted 
him so much that, sticking his 
thumb in his mouth, he quietly 
fell asleep on Queen Titania’s 
spangled lap. 

The artists, to make the char- 
woman’s child forget his grief, had 
given a fourth show. 


SELF LIP-SERVICE 


gpa is a resort town in 
southern Italy which for- 
merly, in winter months, was 
frequented by travelers from all 
over the world. Over the door 
of a restaurant, hung the fol- 
lowing sign: English, Russian, 
Italian, Spanish, and German 
spoken here. 

An Englishman rushed into 


the place one day, demanding 
an interpreter. ““We have no 
interpreter here,” said the cor- 
pulent manager. 

“Then who on earth speaks 
all the languages mentioned 
over the door?” 

“Oh, those are spoken by the 
tourists, sir!’ replied the man- 
ager. —Kermit WHITE 
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GOD INDEED HAD MERCY ON THE SOUL 


OF WILL PURVIS THAT CHILLJFEBRUARY 
MORNING, FORTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO 




















THE UNHANGABLE MAN 


by Pau W. KEARNEY 


M*" newspaper readers are 
aware of the fact that a high 


proportion of condemned men ap- 
proach the gallows or the electric 
chair with an insistent plea of in- 
nocence on their lips. I, for one, 
can’t help but wonder just how 
many of these pleas are justified in 
fact. For the truth is that relatively 
few of the men we execute are 
atheists: the overwhelming bulk 
of them have had early religious 
training to which they revert in 
the death house. For such an in- 
dividual to step into eternity with 
a lie on his tongue requires infi- 
nitely more courage or reckless- 
ness than does the mere murder of 
a fellow human. 

From now on, however, my 
puzzlement at these last words of 
condemned men will be even more 
acute, for not long ago it was my 
privilege to talk with one of them 


after he had been hanged! He, 
too, walked up the gallows pro- 
claiming his innocence. He, too, 
was ignored by the public which 
had grown hardened to such 
pleas. But after the trap was sprung 
and the hooded figure shot 
through—well, let us go back to 
the beginning of the story. 


FORTY-SEVEN years ago, in Mar- 
ion County, Mississippi, a farmer 
named Will Buckley, riding home 
from town with his brother, Jim, 
was ambushed on the road and 
shot to death. The killing was the 
outgrowth of a local feud involv- 
ing a band of nightriders known 
as the White Caps who had under- 
taken to discipline the Buckleys’ 
Negro farmhand by a public whip- 
ping for the nefarious offense of 
leaving the employ of a widow 
for a new job with higher wages. 
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Strangely enough, the Buckleys 
violated the code of the backwoods 
and reported the flogging to the 
sheriff. As a consequence, the 
White Caps held a hurried meet- 
ing and voted to kill the brothers 
in revenge. 

To one of the members of this 
clan, a 19-year-old farm boy 
named Will Purvis, this action 
seemed like overstepping the 
bounds of common decency. He 
rose to his feet in the meeting and 
proclaimed that shootin’ niggers 
was one thing, but when they got 
to shootin’ white men, that was a 
different matter. And if they in- 
tended to carry out the vote of the 
gathering, then he tendered his 
resignation forthwith. 

It doesn’t require much imagi- 
nation, then, to see why, a few 
days later, the sheriff arrived at 
the Purvis home with a warrant 
charging Will with murder. Here 
was a member of a secret band 
who knew of the murder plot, 
objected to it and resigned. Not 
being implicated in the crime, he 
could safely talk. So the obvious 
precaution for the other guilty 
members was to stick together and 
pin the shooting on this young 
goat. 

This they did with such zeal 
that even the brother of the mur- 
dered man—riding beside him at 
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the fatal moment—actually went 
on the witness stand and repu- 
diated his original statement that 
young Purvis was not the killer. 
The defense put a half-dozen wit- 
nesses in the chair to substantiate 
Buckley’s original contention that 
the man he saw in the under- 
brush, gun in hand, was one Hugh 
Newsom, but this had no appre- 
ciable effect on the jury. 

Neither did testimony of wit- 
nesses who said that Purvis was 
working in his father’s field at the 
time of the murder—nor testimony 
of the owner of a brace of blood- 
hounds who had to admit that 
the dogs failed to lead him to the 
Purvis homestead—nor testimony 
from a justice of the peace to the 
effect that if the murderer stood 
where Buckley said he did, it would 
be impossible to identify Newsom 
as Purvis, or vice versa. 

Indeed, studying the yellowing 
transcripts of testimony today, it 
is obvious to anybody beyond the 
fourth grade that the state flatly 
failed to make a case against the 
defendant. Yet public feeling was 
at such white heat over the atroc- 
ity that somebody had to hang 
for it, so the jury brought in the 
ludicrous verdict of ‘‘Guilty.” 


For THE benefit of those who 
place so much faith in the due 
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processes, it should be said that 
Purvis’ young lawyer appealed the 
conviction, carrying it to the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court. The 
higher tribunal affirmed the judg- 
ment of the trial court and fixed 
February 6, 1894, as the date of 
execution. 

Despite all this official convic- 
tion that the man was guilty, how- 
ever, there was a certain public 
sentiment in the other direction. 
But notwithstanding these cross- 
currents of sentiment, young Pur- 
vis was led to the gallows on a 
chill, February morning, a goodly 
crowd being assured by the dec- 
laration of a public holiday for the 
occasion. 


Before slipping the black hood 
over his head, the sheriff asked 
Purvis if he had anything to say. 
And, glaring at the gawping as- 


semblage, the youth shouted: 

‘For the last time, I tell you I 
didn’t do it. There are men out 
there among you who could save 
me if you would.” 

The only response was an un- 
easy shuffling among the mob. In 
another moment the cap was over 
his head, the noose adjusted, and 
he plunged into black oblivion. 

Then firm hands grasped his 
arms and lifted him to his feet. 
The cap was jerked from over his 
face. A voice said, ‘“Too bad, Bill, 


but we’ve got to do it all over 
again.” 

Consciousness came back slowly, 
but presently it dawned upon the 
shaken boy that he was still alive. 
There was the same crowd—the 
same in substance, but very dif- 
ferent in emotions. An electric ten- 
sion went through them which 
soon broke into ripples of excited 
jabberings. 

‘The rope was tampered with,” 
scoffed a skeptic. 

But he was deluged by a scath- 
ing tide. ““The will of God,” said 
the majority. And when the 
Methodist minister sprang to the 
scaffold, proclaiming that the 
hand of Providence had slipped 
the noose and, in the face of the 
miracle, asked for a vote on 
whether or not the hanging should 
be repeated, a unanimous “No!” 
rang forth from the awe-stricken 
multitude. 

Non-plussed, the sheriff took the 
trembling boy back to jail until 
he could get advice on the proper 
course of action. While he was 
seeking it, friends of Will Purvis, 
rallying to the miracle which had 
confirmed their original opinion 
of his innocence, broke the jail and 
spirited away the prisoner. 

Sleeping in haymows, hiding 
through the daylight in berry 
patches and cornfields, skulking 
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into friends’ homes after dusk, Will 
Purvis lived for fifteen months as a 
fugitive with a $1,000 reward on 
his head before he finally sickened 
of the harrowing ordeal and, on the 
advice of his friends, voluntarily 
surrendered himself to the au- 
thorities. In the interval, a new 
governor had been elected, one of 
whose campaign promises had 
been “leniency” for Purvis if he 
gave himself up. And on the prom- 
ise that his death sentence would 
be commuted to life imprison- 
ment, with the possibility of a future 
pardon, the boy surrendered. 

For twenty-two months he lived 
in the brutality and filth of prison 
camps in preference to the exist- 
ence of a hunted being. Then, 
finally, in 1898, his pardon came. 


To THE casual reader this may 
seem to be the end of the story of a 
condemned man who proclaimed 
his innocence from the scaffold, 
but it is not. Twenty-two years 
after the shooting of Will Buckley 
there appeared before District At- 
torney Toxey Hall, in Marion 
County, one Joe Beard who had 
recently gotten religion. Joe Beard, 
in view of his new spiritual acqui- 
sition, signed an affidavit to the 
effect that he and his neighbor, 
Louis Thornhill, were parties to 
the killing of Buckley and that 


they alone were involved. Beard 
further agreed to go before the 
next term of the Grand Jury and 
tell the whole story, but before 
that body was convened, he died. 

Some day, perhaps, your travels 
may take you in the vicinity of 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, and if 
they do, I suggest that you drive 
out a few miles to the town of 
Purvis and talk to the man who 
was hanged. 

You will find him, at 66, a 
clear-eyed, soft-spoken farmer. 
Quite without rancor, he will tell 
you naively that he was a very 
fortunate man who considers him- 
self today living evidence of the 
wisdom of God and a practical 
lesson to youth to avoid evil com- 
pany! 

I- would not debate his simple 
faith regardless of how much bru- 
tal injustice he overlooks in order 
to arrive at his conclusion. But 
never again can I shrug off the 
newspaper comment that the 
doomed man’s “last” words were 
to reaffirm his innocence! 

After graduating from NYU, Paul W. Kearn 

became correspondence supervisor for the old 
Ingersoll Watch Company. After office hours 
he wrote articles and a book on letter writing. 
He went into advertising but a self-admin- 
istered overdose of work tobogganed him into 
@ hospital, where he vowed never again to 
work unless he felt like it. While recuperating, 
he appropriately turned out a volume on sol- 


itaire. Since, he has produced almost a score 
of books and countless magazine articles. 
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IF YOU'RE GOING TO JOIN UP AT ALL, 


THE TIME TO DO IT—FOR YOUR 


OWN SAKE—IS OBVIOUSLY RIGHT NOW 


TEN JOBS IN THE AIR FORCE 


by Kent SAGENDORPH 


AMLET said: ““To be or not to 
be ... Whether to take up 
Mi...” 

Few of us, able-bodied male 
citizens of the United States, know 
what we ought to do. We’re trying 
to read the future. Whether to 
take up arms, if we are confronted 
by the necessity for so doing, or 
whether to wait for a conscription 
board to exempt us. Even after 
total mobilization following a dec- 
laration of war, the choice will 
continue to be a voluntary one for 
a long time. Only a comparative 
handful of young stalwarts will be 
sieved out by conscription—not 
one in ten of the adult male pop- 
ulation. 

If we are involved in war, and 
if that war goes against the United 
States, every available man will 
have to go. We know that. We 
know that these conscripts will be 


hurriedly rushed through the most 
elementary training and jammed 
up into the combat areas as fast as 
’ possible. 

A conscript who is forcibly in- 
ducted into the Army during a 


national emergency has no chance 
to focus attention upon himself as 
an individual. The Army is so set 
up that it does not regard millions 
of conscripts as a part of itself, 
but merely as a medium through 
which to exert its maximum force. 
Conscripts get the smelly jobs, the 
rain-soaked tents—and the most 
dangerous combat positions. 
Back of them, using them both 
as shield and sword, stands the 
Army. Volunteers who readily 
offer themselves for training be- 
fore a war gets to the desperate 
stage are a part of that Army. 
They are welcomed, pampered, 
educated, entertained, promoted 
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—and amazingly well-paid. They 
get the breaks. They will have 
every soft job, every safe job, every 
job leading quickly to promotion, 
buttoned up before the mass of 
conscripts begins overwhelming 
the Army like a flow of lava. 


WHETHER to take up arms... 
Men of all ages will make their 
own decisions. If they are over 35, 
married with dependents and can 
show a mild physical impairment, 
they won’t have to go. But some 
of us want to. 

There are a million men in this 
country who could rid> out a war 
in their easy chairs under com- 
plete exemption, but who won’t. 
They want to know what they 
can do, now. They might even go 
so far as to enlist in the regular 
Army, to insure that when things 
really get hot they will have the 
job they want. That job might be 
the rear-gunner’s post in a B-15 
flying fortress, which would be 
Uncle Sam’s most dangerous fight- 
ing position. It might be a job as 
an instructor, as a welder, as a 
draftsman or machinist, thousands 
of miles from the sound of guns. 
It might be any job a man can do, 
but couldn’t get if he waited to be 
drafted. 

The Air Corps is a good example 
of the opportunities which await 








men who have courage enough to 
take the bull by the horns and 
jump the gun. It is full of jobs 
that are, by their very nature, 
more technical than those in most 
other branches. And since all these 
jobs require at least a year’s school- 
ing, it is none too soon to con- 
sider the outstanding openings in 
this field. 

These, naturally, are the more 
obvious specialties. In addition 
there are more than four hundred 
others, including such virtuosos as 
optical experts, teletype service 
men, pathologists, pigeon-breed- 
ers and trainers, chemists, physi- 
cists, laboratory technicians, cooks, 
clerks, cinematographers, dieti- 
cians and stenotype operators. 

PILOT 

Age requirements 20 to 27 years, 
unmarried, two years at an ac- 
credited university and the high- 
est physical requirements in the 
world. But so is the prestige of an 
Air Corps commission. Course re- 
quires ten months’ primary, basic 
and advanced flight training, and 
several more months’ study at tac- 
tical squadrons before assignment 
to tactical duty. A new Lieuten- 
ant is paid $1500 a year, plus $750 
more for flying status. The gov- 
ernment furnishes him quarters 
and little else. He must buy his 
food, his uniforms, side-arms and 
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sabre, pay dues to the Officers’ 
Club and to other things. Most 
young lieutenants, especially in 
the Air Corps, find it difficult to 
live on their pay and need outside 
help. 
NAVIGATOR 

A newly-established commis- 
sioned rank, with a year’s cadet- 
school study leading to a second 
Lieutenant’s commission in the 
Air Corps. At least two years’ 
college engineering training re- 
quired, and the same pay as a 
pilot, including extra payment for 
flying. These young men become 
aerial navigators in the flying- 
fortresses; in high-speed, long- 
range bombers which frequently 
fly 2,000 miles non-stop. The fa- 
culty of this service school is com- 
posed of Pan American’s top-flight 
trans-oceanic skippers, and it is a 
preparation for a lucrative civilian 
career. 

ENGINEER 

Cadets who are washed-out 
from the two commissioned 
schools listed above still have a 
chance for a commission, although 
they will not wear the embroi- 
dered wings. They will be sent to 
certain technical institutes to fin- 
ish their aeronautical engineering 
courses, and will become engineer 
officers. They will not, under 
present rulings, receive flying pay. 






AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANICS 

The mechanics, who top the list 
of enlisted specialists, usually are 
much better off, financially, than 
pilots. They are promoted very 
rapidly and if they show aptitude 
for teaching they will sprout chev- 
rons on their sleeves and train 
younger men. Even if they hold a 
humble buck private’s rank, with 
their specialist pay as Air Me- 
chanic, First Class, they are paid 
$84 a month beside all their other 
expenses. A Technical Sergeant 
in the Air Corps can save more 
money than a Major. 

Age limits for primary enlist- 
ment are 18 to 35 years; high- 
school diploma required. The 
course at the Army service schools 
requires one year before a rating 
is issued. Part of this period is 
spent at the government’s expense 
as a regularly-enrolled student at 
a college of engineering. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Aerial photography is another 
generous gesture on the part of 
Uncle Sam. An enlisted man ac- 
cepted for enrollment at the Photo 
School gets an education which 
promptly qualifies him for a $50 
a week job in the civilian profes- 
sion of aerial photography, des- 
perately in need of trained men. 
If he makes Specialist First Class 
he gets his $84 a month imme- 
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diately upon graduation, plus an- 
other $42 for flying pay. He is one 
of the luckiest men in the Air 
Corps; he flies most of the time, 
but far above combat altitudes. 
Soldiers call his job the “‘highest 
job in the Army.” He goes to work 
35,000 feet in the air, in oxygen- 
filled cabins. 
ARMAMENT 

This is the place for men who 
love guns and crave excitement. 
An aerial gunner has the world’s 
most dangerous flying assignment, 
and many men volunteer for it 
precisely for that reason. He flies 
all the time—he receives flying 
pay beside his specialist’s pay, and 
is the first man off the ground on 
a tactical mission and the last to 
return. He, too, goes to school a 
year and learns the innards of 
vicious steel-spouting monsters; 
machine-guns, cannon, bombs, 
bomb-sights, flares and mines. It’s 
a fighting job for a fighting man. 
Dangerous? Certainly. 

METEOROLOGY 

At the opposite end in the dan- 
ger scale among specialists in tac- 
tical bases, we have the much- 
maligned meteorologist, who sits 
in a comfortable desk-chair and 
plots little curves and symbols on 
a map. Before he can achieve that 
chair, and the pay that goes with 
it, he must show a high-school 


diploma, spend a year in master- 
ing a polysyllabic language much 
like medicine, and learn the tele- 
type code symbols for various 
weather conditions. 
PARACHUTES 

Contrary to civilian impression, 
there is nothing simple about a 
parachute. Every person entering 
a military airplane is required by 
regulation to don a parachute. 
The packers and riggers who hold 
the General’s life in their gnarled 
ands are all veteran experts who 
have spent years mastering an 
amazingly difficult specialty. The 
Air Corps needs more of them. 
The need is so acute that mature, 
precision-minded men are being 
initiated into parachute mysteries, 
and achieve a cushy job thereby. 

RADIO 

Radio presents a contrasting 
picture. The Air Corps needs 
thousands of radio specialists; 
needs them at every base and in 
every airplane. The Army radio 
schools are jammed, and com- 
manders are howling for more. 
Radio likewise requires a year’s 
schooling before a specialist rating 
is conferred. But a radio man may, 
in peacetime, exert considerable 
influence over his working area. 
He may toil at a bench in a remote 
base if he doesn’t like flying, or he 
may operate the apparatus in a 
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bomber if he likes active service. 


AIRCRAFT WELDING 
AND SHEET METAL 


Enlisted men who become spe- 
cialists in welding aircraft tubing, 
and in the craft of sheet-metal 
never get very close to a combat 
area. They live and work just 
about as they would in civilian 
life, in a shop far from a danger 
zone. Specialist’s ratings apply in 
this work at the same scale as in 
any other branch. One year’s 
schooling, plus a high-school edu- 
cation, achieves such a rating. 


Tuese, and four hundred other 
specialized jobs, are calling for 
men who have decided to enlist 
in the peace-time Army as an al- 
ternative to being drafted or ex- 
empted in case of a national mo- 
bilization. After they enlist, they 
look in vain for the familiar 
squads-right, K. P., guard-duty 
routine. There isn’t any. They’re 
not soldiers at all. They are stu- 
dents in colleges and technical 


schools for a year, and then they 
are specialists in a craft, with pri- 
vileges due their status. They do 
no K. P., no guard, no pick-and- 
shovel work. They get a minimum 
of military drill—two or three 
short workouts a month. One spe- 
cialist told me: ““The only forma- 
tion I attend is pay-call.” He 
doesn’t even stand reveille. He 
gets up in time for breakfast, and 
afterward goes to work. 

He is a first-class private with a 
rating as specialist, first class. He 
has been in the Army not quite 
two years, and he sends $75 a 
month home. He draws more 
money than a captain of infantry, 
and gets all of his expenses paid 
besides. In one year he flew more 
than 10,000 miles, on routine trans- 
fers from one field to another. 

Thus it appears possible to join 
the Army and still live on a com- 
paratively comfortable scale. But 
only before the grim reality of M- 
Day. Afterward, the Army will 
make your decision for you. 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


bape which appeared in 
an old issue of the London 
Times: 

“If Harry Jones, who twenty 


years ago deserted his poor wife 
and babe, will return, said babe 
will lick the stuffing out of 
him.” —Betre HucHes 
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In sleep we live another life, a life which no one can 
prove is less real than our “‘real’” life. In that dream 
life incidents—dramatic and strange—sometimes occur. 
A few true tales of our other life are presented here. 


YOUR OTHER LIFE 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION, famous 
French astronomer, was once informed 
by a young woman that she had 
dreamed of him. On October 5, 1863, 
the girl had dreamed of seeing Flam- 
marion on the other side of the moon, 
with a golden compass in his hand, 
engaged in measuring space. 

Suddenly the astronomer left his 
heavenly perch, and descending to a 
spot beside the girl, declared that 
there was a new planet which was 
not yet known. After the girl de- 
scribed the dream, Flammarion chat- 
ted for a few minutes with her, then 
returned to his Paris observatory. 

In his absence a copy of bulletin 
number 1439 of the Astronomische Na- 
chrichten had been placed on his desk. 


The bulletin announced the apparent 
discovery of a new planet. 


WHEN THE orchestra under Joseph 
Haydn began to play the Andante, a 
look of horror appeared on the face 
of an English preacher who was in 
the audience. The minister hurriedly 
left the hall in London where the 
concert was being given. 

When asked the meaning of his 
strange behavior, the minister ex- 
plained that he had dreamed that the 
music of the Andante, which he had 


never heard while awake, would be 
a certain prelude to his death, 
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He went home, took to his bed, 
and died in a month. Haydn care- 
fully recorded it all in his diary. 

Can the world of dreams control 
the end of that life we call real? 


“Tey sAy that you have dreams 
which come true. Have you dreamed 
of me?” 

The question was put during a 
house party at the home of a New 
Orleans family named Davidson. It 
was November 22, 1871. The woman 
who had a reputation for dreams of 
the future was a Mrs. Thilton. It was 
her host, Davidson, who asked. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Thilton replied slowly, 
“IT have dreamed of you—and may 
the dream not come true. I dreamed 
that just six weeks from tonight I 
came into this house and found it 
empty. I searched for you until I dis- 
covered a coffin in the second story 
drawing room. It was a metal coffin, 
and on the lid were six silver roses. 
Only one person was in the room. I 
knew that you were dead.” 

When Mrs. Thilton ceased speak- 
ing there was light laughter. David- 
son declared that it was one dream 
that couldn’t come true, as he hated 
metal coffins and had instructed his 
wife, in case he died before her, to 
bury him in a wooden one. 

Six weeks later Davidson was killed 
in a train wreck. He was so disfigured 
that his coffin was kept closed and 


one person was set to keep watch over 
it. That was the situation when Mrs. 
Thilton, not having been informed of 
Davidson’s death, called at his house. 
She found the house empty, but dis- 
covered the coffin in the upstairs 
drawing room. It was a metal casket; 
on the lid were six silver roses. 

Later it came out that, although 
Mrs. Davidson had insisted upon a 
wooden coffin, the undertaker had 
substituted a metal one, this being 
the only type he had on hand. 

The case is one of the strangest of 
all those from the world of dreams— 
and yet it is one of the best attested. 


MONTHS WENT by in the dream of 
T. H. Matthews, and during those 
months he awaited his execution. He 
had been sentenced to die on the gal- 
lows early in his dream, and from 
that moment on he worried whether 
he would face the end like a man. 

Although the dream took but a 
short time, Matthews went through 
weeks of agony, waiting for the execu- 
tion. At last he was taken to the 
gallows, and started up the steps. 
Half way up he awoke. 

Always afterwards he felt disap- 


pointed because he never found out 
whether he met the end bravely. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “Your 
Other Life.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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PRESENTING A QUIZ THAT 
BITES OFF AT LEAST 
AS MUCH AS YOU CAN CHEW 








THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


2 * te are digging your grave with 
your teeth. True or false? We 
don’t know the answer to that 
morbid interrogation, but here are 
fifty other less personal questions 
about food. You will find them in 
a lighter vein. We suggest that in 


1. What is veal when it is on the 
hoof? 

2. When on your table, stur- 
geon eggs are called what? 

3. What term, much used by 
dietitians, is defined as the 
amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of one 
gram of water one degree cen- 
tigrade? 

4. Which one of the following 
vegetables does not grow un- 
derground: beets, potatoes, 
spinach, carrots? 

5. In most cases, what would the 
contents of a can of sardines 


between bites you see how many 
you can answer. Count two points 
for each question correctly an- 
swered. A score of 60 is fair, 70 is 
good, 80 is excellent and 90 or 
over is exceptional. Answers will 
be found on page 154. 


be called if they had escaped 
the net and reached adult- 
hood? 

6. Would you call a prawn a 
crustacean? 

7. What is- the difference be- 
tween a Baldwin and a Bart- 
lett? 

8. What is the correct name for 
those small cubes of toasted 
bread frequently served with 
soup? 

9. Is a seeded raisin one that is 
grown without seeds or one 
that has had theseedsremoved? 

10. What kind of nut is a goober? 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


23. 


24. 


. Is an olive a fruit or a vege- 


table? 

Is a tomato a fruit or a vege- 
table? 

Caffeine is found in tea. True 
or false? 

Purée is a pure, thin soup. 
True or false? 

What part of endive do we 
eat, the leaves or the root? 
Which is riper, black pepper 
or white pepper? 

A Welsh rabbit (not rarebit) 
is fit food for a vegetarian. 
True or false? 

Which one, if any, of the fol- 
lowing animals does not pro- 
vide milk suitable for human 
consumption: goat, camel, 
sheep, buffalo, reindeer? 
The term muscat refers to a 
variety of: (a) melon, (6) 
grape, (c) cherry? 

Which of the following foods 
is the most extensively culti- 
vated: wheat, potatoes, rice? 


. If you wanted the meat of a 


sheep, by what name would 
you order it? 


. Antipasto is one of the favor- 


ite dishes of Mexico. True or 
false? 

Which contains more calories, 
10 ounces of milk or 2 ounces 
of cream? 

What vitamin, called the sun- 
shine vitamin, is effective in 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


34. 


35. 


36. 





preventing rickets? 

From which two plants do we 
obtain the chief part of our 
sugar supply? 

We depend on spices to 
heighten and vary the flavor 
of our food. Can you name 
four spices? 

Braised meat is charcoal- 
broiled. True or false? 
Oolong pertains to something 
to: (a) eat, (6) drink, (c) wear? 
Which of the following is not 
generally considered edible by 
man: oats, barley, millet, rye, 
timothy, rice? 

A soufflé is: (a2) a pastry, (6) 
a fluffy egg dish, (c) a kind of 
custard? 

To what countries are the fol- 
lowing foods native: sukiaki, 
goulash, tamale, blini? 


. Chemically food is divided 


into four main categories. 
What are they? 


. Mayonnaise is: (a) a paste, 


(b) a cream, (c) an emulsion. 
Which of the following is an 
entree: hors d’oeuvres, bouil- 
lon, creamed chicken, or char- 
lotte russe? 

A serving of fruit, prepared 
in sirup, is known as (a) a 
capote, (b) a compost, (c) a 
compote? 

Identify the country with 
which each of the following 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


cheeses is associated: Stilton, 
Roquefort, Parmesan, Edam. 
Bouillabaisse is a French (a) 
meringue pie, (5) fish stew, 
(c) steak and sauce. 
Chitterlings is Southern style 
fried chicken. True or false? 
Hominy is made from oats, 
barley or corn? 

A raisin is to a grape as a 
prune is to a fig, plum, or 
peach? 

Saccharine is derived from 
honey. True or false? 
Glucose is a grape sugar. True 
or false? 

If you ate a shaddock would 
you be eating a fish, a grape- 
fruit, or a Scotch cake? 

The thing to use for seasoning 
foods is: (a) a ramekin, (d) 


ELEMENTARY, 


urinG the course of a 

game, Louis XIV became 
embroiled in a dispute with his 
partner. As the argument waxed 
louder and louder, the other 
courtiers stood silently about 
maintaining a dignified neu- 
trality. 

Louis spied Count de Gram- 
mont entering the room and 
cried out, “Come hither and 
decide a dispute between us.” 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


an aperitif, (¢) a condiment. 
Does the recipe for Boston 
baked beans contain sugar? 
Divide the following list into 
pairs consisting of foods and 
their best known sauces: sole, 
Hollandaise sauce, lamb, ap- 
plesauce, mint sauce, pork, 
tartar sauce and artichoke. 
What are four of the better 
known apples? 

Because of their high caloric 
content, deserts and potatoes 
generally are listed as fats. 
True or false? 

Tripe may be roughly classi- 
fied as an edible fungus of the 
mushroom family. True or 
false? 

Name four methods of pre- 
serving food. 


DEAR WATSON 


“Your Majesty is undoubted- 
ly in the wrong,” replied the 
count. 

“But you haven’t heard the 
point of thedispute!”’ exclaimed 
the King. 

“There is no need,” replied 


de Grammont. “If the point 
had been in doubt, these gentle- 
men would have decided it in 
your favor long ago.” 
—ADRIAN ANDERSON 
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GIVEN A QUITE NORMAL MOTHER 


AND FATHER, ANY HEALTHY CHILD 


IS WELL ON HIS WAY TO RUIN 






APA, 


PARENTS ARE BAD FOR CHILDREN 


by Ertc Howarp 


Ce are charming people. 
Nearly all of them have im- 
agination, fancy, humor, an im- 
pulse toward poetry and song. 
They are interesting because they 
are always interested, often to the 
point of exhausting their elders. 
Viewed objectively, with the com- 
fortable detachment of one who 
is not a parent, they are seen to 
possess superb health, zest, go, 
and vitality. 

Generally, too, within reason- 
able limits, they are well-behaved. 
The unpleasant brats occasionally 
encountered are usually imitations 
of parents. Most children respond 
quickly and joyously to affection, 
interest, humor and play. 

The versifier who wrote about 
‘children’s faces looking up, hold- 
ing wonder like a cup” caught 
more than a suggestion of the in- 
terest to be found in their young 


countenances. The eyes of a child 
are beautifully clear and bright; 
behind their seeming innocence 
there often lurks the light of de- 
licious deviltry or a flash of play- 
spirit. 

Any fair-minded observer will 
grant that children are more in- 
telligent than their parents. Their 
minds are keen and fresh; they 
have not yet fallen into the rut of 
habit that dulls responses; they 
are observant and alert. 

Once in a long, long time one 
observes a parent sufficiently 
young-minded, sufficiently 
healthy, to live with a child with- 
out becoming neurasthenic, ex- 
hausted, bored or without resort- 
ing to the methods of dictatorship 
to keep the young person under 
control. It is the exception that 
proves the rule, the rule being 
that parents are bad for children. 
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CHILDREN are extremely imi- 
tative, because imitation is not 
only a form of flattery but also a 
means of growth and develop- 
ment. The small boy, still in a 
high-chair, who said, “Mama is 
nuts,’’ was repeating what his 
father had often observed. The 
little girl who shrieks and yells at 
her companions does so because 
her mother shrieks and yells at 
her; the other little girl, of the 
same age, who smiles sweetly and 
says, ‘“Hello,”’ does so because her 
mother does. 

Discipline, within limits, may 
be necessary and desirable. But 
undisciplined parents, worried, 
nervous and exhausted, act to- 
ward their children like members 
of the Gestapo. ““Don’t!” they say. 
“Why?” asks the child, with sweet 
reasonableness. “Because I say 
so!” cries the parental Hitler, of- 
ten accompanying the words with 
a sharp slap. Whereupon the child 
looks at the parent in a spirit of 
suppressed, helpless anger. Later, 
in adolescence, the suppressed re- 
bellion bursts forth, and parents 
are heard to lament, “I don’t 
know what’s got into John. I can’t 
do a thing with him.” 

The impulse to parenthood is 
an egoistic one. People have chil- 
dren because they can’t bear to 
think of the world without them- 





selves in it, as carried on by their 
offspring. They wish to see their 
own special charm, intelligence, 
character and perhaps family 
name sustained through all time. 
But when they have children, their 
children are often delightfully un- 
like them, refreshingly different. 
This is something they resent very 
much. Husbands and wives often 
quarrel over it, blaming each oth- 
er because the children “take af- 
ter” one or the other side of the 
house. In any case, they imme- 
diately set about to destroy the 
child’s different individuality; 
their strongest wish is to create 
little replicas of themselves. The 
whole process of child-rearing, 
with its disciplinary methods, 
seems to be directed to this end. 
Although parents are bad for 
children, they are not perhaps to 
be blamed. Parents live in a dif- 
ficult and insecure world, whereas 
children, generally, are the first 
to be fed, clothed and housed. It 
is not parenthood alone that makes 
parents what they are. The adult 
state of mind, always verging on 
the jittery, is the result of numer- 
ous concerns that haven’t any- 
thing directly to do with their 
children; such concerns as holding 
a job, paying the rent, meeting 
the installments on the car and the 
washing machine, feeding the fam- 
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ily. But all of these causes for 
worry, in a shaking world, are re- 
flected in their attitude towards 
their children. Some excuse may 
be offered for them, but it is not 
sufficient to explain everything. 

Parents really love the role of 
dictator. The less effectual they 
are in the world of adults, usually, 
the more stern they become with- 
in the family circle. The little 
man who is pushed around by his 
boss barks at his offspring. The 
woman who hasn’t been able to 
run her club runs her children in 
the manner of a top sergeant. 

Most parents, too, feel that it 
is their high moral duty to en- 
force discipline, however unrea- 
sonable, and to drive their chil- 
dren into certain accepted activi- 
ties. The man who once played 
football insists upon his son play- 
ing football, even if the lad is not 
the type. The woman who ima- 
gines that she might have had a 
career as a pianist if she hadn’t 
unfortunately married her hus- 
band, chains her daughter to the 
piano stool, even if the girl is 
tone-deaf. 

Fortunately, children have 
bright, subtle ways of getting 
around parental dicta. A certain 
percentage of them, in each gen- 
eration, succeed in defeating their 
parents’ purposes. And to this we 


owe whatever progress we have 
made. 


PARENTAL SKILL, when it occurs, 
consists of winning the child, with 
reason, sympathy and affection, 
to a behavior tolerable in the fam- 
ily dwelling. Some restraint must 
be placed upon the exuberant 
young savage, as upon a frisky 
pup. But, as every dog trainer 
knows, it is easier—as well as more 
intelligent—to remove your favor- 
ite slippers from the pup’s reach 
than to beat him for chewing them 
up. It is not the child’s fault, 
really, that he is a healthy animal, 
with a rich capacity for destruc- 
tion. The occasional good parent 
tries to direct his child’s boundless 
and admirable energy without de- 
stroying it. The restraints placed 
upon children all too often result 
in frustrated adolescents. 

The child developing as a 
unique individual is far more in- 
teresting than the child who is 
being cast into the parental mould 
of fixed ideas, conventions, prej- 
udices and behavior patterns. Or 
so it seems to one who is not a 
parent. 

I know one boy who became 
very friendly with the Mexican 
children in his school. ‘They were 
his companions and associates. He 
visited their homes, he began to 
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learn their language. His parents 
became very much upset. To them 
it seemed that he was choosing 
the wrong companions; his mother 
claimed that he had inherited his 
low taste from his father, and the 
father retorted with proper spirit. 
Both parents kept after the lad 
until he was very much upset; he 
had to refuse to obey them or he 
had to be disloyal to his friends. 
The problem assumed large pro- 
portions in that household. 

I had the temerity to suggest 
that association with the Mexi- 
cans, a lovable and interesting 
people, would be good for the 
boy. He would learn Spanish, he 
would become acquainted with 
other ways of life, he would be 
enriched in understanding. 

To which they both replied, 
with that curious illogic of par- 
ents, ““You have no children. You 
don’t know anything about it.” 

I might have said, but wisely 
did not, “You’re mad because 


you’re having trouble instilling 
your own prejudices in your boy. 
What really gets you down is that 
his reactions are individual, his 
own, and not yours.” 

There is no getting around it. 
Parents are bad for children. 

But they might be a little less 
bad if they would listen to the ad- 
vice of some of us childless experts. 
Eric Howard has written hundreds of short 


stories, scores of articles and several movies. 
This article is based on many years of obser- 
vation of children, of which, as he makes clear 
in the text, he has none. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
INTELLIGENT PARENTHOOD 
by Chicago Assoc. for Child 
we & Parent Education 
niversity of Chicago Press, Chicago 
$2.50 


$2.00 


WE, THE PARENTS 
by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
CHILD TRAINING $2.00 
by Angelo Patri 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 
PARENTS CAN LEARN $7.75 
by Helen E. Hanford 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., New York 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN $2.00 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., New York 


WHEN IN BROOKLYN ... 


HE office of admissions of 
Brown University received 
an inquiry from a young man 
named Foist. On checking with 
the headmaster of his prep 
school, the University learned 


that the student’s father and 
mother were foreign born, that 
when they settled in Brooklyn 
they anglicized their name, and 
that it originally was Prima. 
—DaniEL Q. WILLIAMS 
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If a man wants something badly enough, he usually 
gets it. Evidently—and perhaps it speaks well for our 
saintly selves—few of us want more money very badly. 
For not very many of us have bothered to exert the 
ingenuity and the extra effort which was expended by 
these ambitious individuals in adding to their incomes. 


THERE’S MONEY IN IT 


Tue moths launched a Hollywood 
tailor into a new business when they 
made a Lucullan feast of an actor’s 
best riding-habit. 

The squadron of Lepidoptera that 
zoomed out of the trunk in which the 
habit had been stored, had eaten such 
large holes that the cost of reweaving 
would have been excessive. While the 
actor stood ruefully contemplating the 
ruins, the tailor seized a piece of chalk 
and began marking off the uneaten 
areas of the garments. The tailor ex- 
plained that at least they could sal- 
vage enough of the tweed to make a 
tobacco pouch and a cap for the actor. 
The idea caught on and today the 
tailor has a flourishing sideline, mak- 
ing pouches, wallets, caps, etcetera, to 
match men’s clothes. He gets sizable 
orders from men in the film colony, 


and exclusive tailoring establishments 
in California and points East also are 
his customers. 


““You’LL starve to death up there,” 
they told her. But Dora Traylor 
knew that her friends were wrong. 
She was a trained nurse, and even in 
that small New Hampshire village 
there were sick who needed profes- 
sional care. She leased a house there 
and the local doctor—there was only 
one—rented two of the downstairs 
rooms for his office. She made her 
home into a hospital and took in 
patients. Most of them were elderly 
people who needed attention and 
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stayed in the tiny hospital for pro- 
tracted periods. Today Dora Traylor 
owns that large house and has an in- 
come that makes her well-to-do in 
that community. 


O 


Brit Catiow and his cart are a 
familiar sight on the streets of the 
Michigan city where he lives. His 
cart, homeward bound, is stacked 
high with old newspapers, magazines, 
bottles and scrap-iron. His pockets 
contain tinfoil, which has a higher 
market value. Collecting things that 
other people throw out is a part-time 
business with Bill, though he works at 
it at least a few hours every day. A 
shrewd buyer, he stocks up when 
prices are low, an empty shed serving 
as his warehouse. By watching the 
market closely, he knows when prices 
reach their peak, then sells. He ad- 
mits that in his humble way he is mak- 
ing money—enough, in another year 
to give him a start in college and a 
leg up on that degree in engineering 
he wants so earnestly. 


@ 


Aut the advance fashion designs 
and new materials passed through 
Patricia Flannery’shands—she worked 
for a dress manufacturer in a large 


Eastern city. She wanted to make use 
of her knowledge of style, plus her 
skill in dressmaking, to make outside 
money designing clothes for others. 
Her landlady thought it a good idea— 
especially when Patricia offered her 
the same discount on materials that 
she was able to get. The landlady 
told her friends. Slowly Patricia built 
a private clientele of her own—cus- 
tomers she advised about materials, 
for whom she designed clothes and 
often sewed. The profits pay her rent 
and total up a neat little sum besides. 
And there is the bright prospect of 
being able, some day, to open a shop 
of her own. 


App to the list of telephone annoy- 
ances the “No-answer’’ fret. The 
natural vexation on the part of the 
caller, not to mention a possible lost 
client, can be a business liability, re- 
flected Geraldine Bayliss. So she set 
out to call on professional people with 
one-man offices in Manhattan and 
present her plan—an arrangement to 
have their unanswered calls transferred 
to her. She handles messages and ar- 
ranges appointments fora small 
monthly fee, but her list of clients rings 
up to a neat number each month. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “‘ There’s 
Money in It.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 979 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Ae Anniversary P csenlalion 


of Coronet’s Most Memorable Photographs 


By Ernd Vadas, five selections @ Erwin Blumenfeld, four selections © Stephen 
Deutch, two selections ¢ Hein Gorny, two selections © Don Wallace, two 
selections © One selection each: Harold Blackstone, Cesar A. Camora, L 
Charles-Smith, André de Dienes, John Gutmann, Hrand, Frederick Hueston, 
George Hurreil, André Kertész, Ante Komic, Nichols, A. Pedrett, George Phillips, 
Pierre-Adam, David Quaid, Otto Rothschild, Heinz Von Perckhammer * Selected 
from a total of more than 1700 prints published in Coronet since its inception. 
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A MODERN MARY MAGDALEN LOOKS 


TO HER CHURCH FOR CHRISTIAN 
UNDERSTANDING: A SHORT STORY 


SIN IN STORYVILLE 


by HERBERT Boyp MAYER 


ARSHALL BALLARD — editor 

of The Item, a rare and scin- 

tillating genius—called me into 
his tiny private office. 

“Mayer,” he said, fixing his icy 

blue eyes on me. “‘Mayer, I fear 

you have been too long in the 


circle of pimps, crooks, cops and 
prostitutes for your own good. I 
perceive in you a brand to be 
saved from the burning. I am 
going to take steps to cleanse you 
of the evil—I want you to go to 
church.” 


*‘Who—me?” 

“Yes, you!” He handed me a 
typewritten note and an order for 
expense money. “Beat it up there 
and see for yourself the results of 
evil actions and companionship.” 

So presently I found myself in 
a tiny church in Mississippi, a 
small church of boards painted 
white and on the edge of a vast 


pine forest, whose fragrant odor 
seemed almost like the scent of 
sanctity as it drifted in through 
the stained glass windows. 

The church was filled. I had a 
place in the front pew, and before 
the service began I glanced over 
my shoulder now and then to see 
the congregation coming in—the 
girls and women dressed in white 
more often than not, with pretty 
pink and blue ribbons and the 
men, red-necked from work in 
the sun of that scarlet clayland 
moving with the stiff and uneasy 
movement of males unused to pub- 
lic appearance or ceremony. 

Presently the small pipe-organ 
began to play. The first hymn was 
Jesus, the Merciful. The Minister, 
a smallish fellow, with clean-shav- 
en, glistening chops rose in his 
pulpit and raised his two palms 
in an upward movement. So we 
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shuffled to our feet and joined in 
the hymn. When it was conclud- 
ed, with a great movement of 
feet we all sat down and the min- 
ister began to speak. 

“Before we proceed to our serv- 
ice it is necessary that we hold 
this open and public trial to rid 
this church of those who have 
sinned in our midst—who have 
brought disgrace upon themselves 
and upon their families.” 

His brow was dark and bleak 
now. His lips were thin. In his 
eyes there was no mercy—only a 
solemn and ferocious will to move 
to judgment and punishment. In 
the silence which came over that 
church—like a fog which some- 
how blotted out the sunshine— 
the minister called two names— 
those of a man and a woman, 
harshly, stentoriously, mercilessly. 

“Deacon Harris! . . . Mildred 
Bull!” 

He called each name thrice. 
There was no answer for an in- 
stant and then I became aware 
that a murmur which I had taken 
for the pine trees outside was ac- 
tually the whimper, the steady, 
unremitting whimper of a girl 
only a few feet behind me. 

As I looked, as I recognized the 
noise for what it was, I saw the 
girl rise from a space which sepa- 
rated her by several feet from a 


tall, gaunt, man and woman, 
whom I presumed were her par- 
ents — a supposition afterwards 
proved to be correct. 

Mildred swayed up the aisle 
with all those people looking at 
her as if she were not there. Upon 
the wide mourner’s bench just in 
front of me she flopped down in 
her seat, her blonde hair falling 
forward over her flushed cheeks 
which she clasped with her hands. 
A tall, red-necked man, grinning 
in his embarrassment came for- 
ward and took his seat at the other 
end of the bench. 


THE TRIAL began. The local 
constable gave testimony that he 
had found Deacon Harris, a mar- 
ried man, and Mildred in a buggy 
off the main road. 

“What were they doing?” de- 
manded the Minister. 

“They were kissing and huggin’ 
an’ —,” the Constable seemed 
about to choke. 

The Minister leaned forward 
in the pulpit. 

*“What else?” 

cy J can’t—” 

“Were they committing a sin?” 
inquired the Minister. 

The Constable sighed in relief. 

“Yes, that was whut they was 
a-doin’. They was committin’ sin.” 

The Minister went on from 
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there. How many times did they 
kiss? Was the Constable sure that 
they were hugging? Yes? And as 
for the sin—he was certain? 

“Sure,” said the Constable. 

The Deacon was sweating a 
little when he sat down after being 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

“Oh, Lord God Jesus Christ, 
our learned and loved Minister 
and men and women of this con- 
gregation I never thought that I 
would ever have to admit such a 
thing but the fac’ is that I have 
sinned—I have sinned grievously. 
I have erred! I have fallen from 
the paths of virtue! I have let a 
woman tempt me from my oath 
and from my manhood.” 

The Deacon began to sob. 

“This is my shame, oh brethren 
of the Lord! This is the evil that 
I have done! This is the sin which 
will haunt me till the end of my 
days! This is the sin which I re- 
pent! This is the sin which is a- 
eatin’ into my flesh and into my 
bosom! This is the sin which I re- 
pent with tears in my eyes and 
agony in my flesh, calling upon 
the mercy of God himself to make 
me an’ purify me again!” 

The three vestrymen of the 
church who sat like jurors on 
chairs. at the foot of the pulpit 
wiped their eyes openly. Every- 


where in the church, women were 
crying hysterically. 

The Minister waited quietly. 

“Mildred Bull! To the witness 
stand!” 

The girl went forward obedient- 
ly. 

“You have heard what the Con- 
stable said?” demanded the Min- 
ister. “Is it true?” 

She nodded. 

“Why did you do this? Why 
did you engage in this mortal 
sin?” 

The girl wiped her eyes on her 
handkerchief. 

“‘He made me. He said he was 
goin’ ter take me home an’ he 
pulled off the road an’ said he’d 
tell my maw and paw that I was 
a bad gal if—if—if—I wouldn’t.” 

The Deacon rose. 

*“The lying Jezebel!” 

“Is that all you have to say?” 

She nodded. 

*“T’ain’t anything more fer me 
to say. My Maw and Paw have 
thrown me out and told me to 
go away. That’s all.” 

The Minister persisted. 

**You admit that you have 
sinned? Do you repent?” 

She sobbed wildly. 

“Oh, Mister Parson I haven’t 
done anything else but repent. 
I’ve prayed on my knees to God 
to forgive me an’ I’ve asked my 
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folks ter take me back. I’ve been 
living outside in the shed ever 
since and—” 

“That will be all.” He waved 
her back to the mourner’s bench, 
and then the Minister turned. 

“The vestrymen and myself will 
retire and we will render our ver- 
dict in this sad case presently.” 


THE THREE vestrymen rose and 
joined him in passing solemnly 
through the rear door of the 
church. I had a wild desire to fol- 
low them and listen to their de- 
liberations, but the wait was not 
for long. Presently the vestrymen 
and the Minister filed in and 
faced the congregation. 

“We have reached a verdict, 
Brothers and Sisters, but before 
we render it publicly I think we 
should have a short prayer for the 
benefit of our erring brethren who 
have come before us and upon 
whom we have had to pass this 
grave and grievous judgment.” 

The congregation rose. Audible 
prayers came from their lips in a 
murmur of soft and inflexible ven- 
geance. Amen! The Minister mo- 
tioned and they sat down, the 
skirts ruffling and the shoes shuf- 
fling. 

“This is our verdict,” said the 
Minister. ‘“‘We find that Deacon 
Harris and Sister Mildred Bull 


have been guilty of a grave sin 
but because both of them have 
been with us, and their families 
are with us, and because both of 
them have expressed repentance 
we ask that they be forgiven by 
the good Lord Jesus Christ. Do 
you, brothers and sisters, agree 
with this judgment? All in favor 
please say Amen.” 

A great, a tremendous Amen 
rang through the structure. As its 
notes died away the Minister 
began speaking again. 

**As for Deacon Harris, he has 
been long among us and those of 
us who know him realize that his 
repentance is sincere and that his 
life among us will be as it has 
been, an inspiration to all of us. 
We will join Deacon Harris in 
his suffering and we will pray for 
him night and day. 

**As for Sister Mildred Bull, we 
feel for her with all our hearts, 
but since woman is unlike man, 
and since a woman who has sinned 
can never wholly wash her sins 
away, we feel that it were better, 
even though we do forgive her 
with all our hearts, for Sister Mil- 
dred to pass from us. We feel that 
she should go away to some place 
where her sin will no longer haunt 
her, where she can be with godly 
people and among friends. So to 
this end, her parents subscribing 
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part of the money and our church 
funding the rest, we will send 
Sister Mildred Bull to New Or- 
leans to a godly home therein 
where she will work, suffer and 
repent until she has found her 
soul.” 

He looked as if he might have 
spoken longer but there was an 
interruption. Mildred rose and 
walked down the aisle, her face 
and eyes dead and staring. .. . 

When it was all over and a 
committee had left to call for the 
girl and take her to the train the 
Minister approached me, his eyes 
gleaming, rubbing his soft hands 
together. 

“What do you think of this 
cleansing we have just had?” he 
demanded. “I am interested in 
learning what you—as a member 
of the Press—think of the pains 
we have taken to enforce—?” 


*‘Do you really wish to know 
what I think?” I asked. 

“Oh, by all means!” 

I told him, with the brutal di- 
rectness of youth, and then I got 
out of there. The day afterwards 
Ballard showed me a letter signed 
by the minister and the entire 
congregation urging my instant 
dismissal. 

*You’d best go back to your 
crooks and prostitutes, Mayer— 
you simply do not seem to be able 
to conduct yourself properly in 
respectable society.” 

Saying which he retired into 
his tiny office, chuckling in malev- 
olent glee. 


Herbert B. Mayer is a sure-enough reporter. 
He was the star police reporter of the New 
Orleans Item for many years, specializing in 
murder mysteries. He switched to the New 
York Daily Mirror, creating a notable furor 
in 1926 when he brought about the investiga- 
tion of the Hall-Mills case by digging up 
new evidence on the four-year-old mystery. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT 


— Tuomas Lipton, the cel- 
ebrated tea merchant, be- 
gan to reveal his merchandising 
genius at a tender age. 

One day, while still a small 
boy, he watched his father sell 
a customer half a dozen eggs. 

“Father,” he inquired, “why 
don’t you let mother sell the 


eggs instead of you?” 
*“‘What would be the good of 
that?” the elder Lipton asked. 
“Well, you see,” answered 
the boy, “mother’s hands are 
much smaller than yours, and 
so the eggs would look larger 
than when you sell them.” 
—JULIAN JOHNSON 
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During man’s long struggle to fit the world into 
some reasonable pattern, it has been necessary to “‘for- 
get” certain happenings. These are stones which the 
builders have rejected. It is good to bring them out of 
the dark occasionally for at least a fleeting perusal. 


FORGOTTEN MYSTERIES 


Larcest and finest sailing vessel 
afloat, the five masted barque Koben- 
havn slipped out of Montevideo harbor 
on December 15, 1928. She carried 
wireless and was equipped with Diesel 
engines. On board her were 60 ap- 
prentices, drawn from the best Danish 
families. 

A few days later she was sighted off 
the River Plata. From there she might 
just as well have sailed off the planet 
earth. Not one sound was ever heard 
from her radio; not a splinter of wood 
identifiable with her, not a life boat, 
nor a spar, nor a note in a bottle was 
ever found. 

The largest sailing ship afloat does 
not go down like a stone. A wooden 
ship may drift for years. And what 


of the silent radio? And the Diesel 
motors? And the apparent failure to 
lower a boat? 

If the sea ever gives answer to the 
thousand mysteries it holds, that of 
the Kobenhavn will take some extreme- 
ly painstaking explaining. 


Mie 


Tme has untangled many myster- 
ies, but it has failed miserably with 
that of Kaspar Hauser. From the day 
in 1828 when he was found on the 
Nuremberg road, until today, his iden- 
tity has brought forth far more specu- 
lation than fact. Now even the specu- 
lation has ebbed, and the land of the 
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forgotten beckons him ever onward. 

The case remains, however, that he 
spoke in an unknown language, that 
he could see the stars in daylight, 
and that he was as completely igno- 
rant of human society as if he had been 
born the moment before he appeared 
at Nuremberg. His age at the time of 
his appearance was estimated at 18. 

It was said that he had been kept 
in solitary confinement in a dark room 
for 16 years, that the room was near 
Nuremberg, and that he had escaped. 
Letters in his pockets tended to con- 
firm this. But the letters did not fit 
half the facts, and the question always 
remained as to how he could have 
been kept in concealment so long. 

None of the theories ever explained 
the strange language which he spoke, 
and which no scholar could identify. 
Nor was it explained how he could 
see the stars in broad daylight. His 
complete ignorance of human associa- 
tions was never accounted for. 

The last explanation was that he 
had been “teleported” from another 
world, or an unknown part of this 
one, by some mysterious power con- 
trolled by esoteric beings. 

That explanation fitted the facts. 
But it didn’t explain the explanation. 
So the case has been filed as “forgot- 
ten and unsolved.” 





PrompTLy at the appointed hour 
Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, a coroner by 


profession, entered the British Mu- 
seum. It was the afternoon of April 
12, 1888, and Dr. Westcott had ar- 
ranged to meet the Rev. T. W. Lemon 
in the reading room of the museum. 

An attendant at the umbrella stand, 
who knew Dr. Westcott well, saw him 
enter the museum. Mrs. Salmon, a 
good friend of Dr. Westcott, saw him 
walk about the reading room as if 
inquiring for someone. Finally she 
observed him take a seat in the corner. 

A few minutes later the Rev. Lemon 
arrived, and was told by Mrs. Salmon 
that Dr. Westcott was waiting for him 
in th® corner of the reading room. 
The minister went to the spot, but 
returned at once, saying that Dr. 
Westcott was not there. Upon receiv- 
ing assurance that the Doctor had 
been seen by several persons, the 
Rev. Lemon searched for him 
throughout the museum. He even 
enlisted the aid of the attendant, but 
the elusive Dr. Westcott still was not 
there. 

He couldn’t have been there—for 
the simple reason that he was home in 
bed with a severe cold. He didn’t leave 
his bed all afternoon. A dozen wit- 
nesses swore to that fact. The testi- 
mony of everyone was taken down in 
affidavit form. Nobody ever explained 
it. Whoever visited the museum wasn’t 
a ghost, for Dr. Westcott wasn’t dead 
and didn’t die for years. Therefore, 
the spiritualists had no use for the 
story. The materialists wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. So, by mutual consent, it was 
forgotten. —R. DeWrrr MILLER 
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A NOTE ON A GENIUS MORE TORTURED 


IN BODY AND TORMENTED IN SOUL 


THAN ANY OF HIS OWN CHARACTERS 





rr ee 


MERCHANT OF WRATH 


by Louts ZARA 


N ANY inventory of the world’s 

greatest novels, the Russian Do- 
stoyevsky is listed with his Crime 
and Punishment, or The Brothers 
Karamazov, or The Idiot; frequent- 
ly with two and often with all 
three. Other classics are read; these 
are re-read. Yet they are not light, 
pleasant lullers-to-sleep. They are 
fierce heavy works, amazingly rich 
in suspense, with nightmarish 
characters who are meek and 
humble and still violent and mur- 
derous. They are experiences, 
books which, having once been 
read, are not likely to be forogtten. 

Feodor Dostoyevsky was born 
in Moscow on October 30, 1821. 
He was the second of seven chil- 
dren in the family of an army doc- 
tor of old Russian stock but of 
limited means. The father, a stern 
harsh man, taught Feodor and 
his elder brother Mikhail some 


Latin and had a tutor give them 
the elements of French. Later the 
two brothers were sent to a board- 
ing school, where Feodor’s inter- 
est in literature developed. The 
plays of Shakespeare, the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott and, of course, 
the poetry of Pushkin, provided 
his chief reading in those years. 

Feodor next spent five years at 
the military school, but he was not 
happy there and his attention 
turned more and more from the 
military subjects to literature. He 
gloried in Schiller, Goethe, Hugo 
and Balzac, and in their works he 
was perhaps as happy as it was 
destined he should ever be. He 
concentrated on writing. 

The memories of his youth in- 
fluenced him to study the crea- 
tures of poverty and his first novel, 
published when he was twenty- 
four, was entitled Poor Folk. The 
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book was a critical success and 
brought Dostoyevsky into the lit- 
erary circle to which Turgenev 
adhered. 

Becoming interested in Social- 
ism, Dostoyevsky began to take 
active notice of the radical move- 
ment of his day. At the same time 
his health became increasingly 
poor and the first of his epileptic 
seizures began. He was far in debt 
and was living on the bounty of 
friends and on editorial advances. 
Then his intensified interest in 
Socialism caused his arrest and 
commitment to the infamous Peter 
and Paul Fortress. 


AFTER MONTHS of incarceration 
Dostoyevsky, with the other men 
arrested, was court-martialed. 
With ghastly humor the prisoners 
were prepared for execution. They 
were led out into the courtyard to 
be shotand only at the last moment 
they were told that Czar Nicholas 
I had commuted their sentences 
to hard labor in Siberia. Many of 
Dostoyevsky’s moving reflections 
on death were later inspired by 
the memory of this episode, which 
occurred when he was twenty- 
eight. 

He was fettered and imprisoned 
at Omsk, and after four years of 
penal servitude was assigned to a 
battalion in Semipalatinsk, in the 





south of Siberia. There Baron 
Wrangel, a young district attor- 
ney, befriended him and took him 
into local society. There, too, he 
met Maria Dimitrivena, his first 
woman friend. With her he felt 
the first real pangs of love, and 
when her husband died he mar- 
ried her. 

In 1859, Dostoyevsky finally 
was given permission to return to 
Western Russia. He came back 
ill, despondent and in debt but 
no longer interested in Socialism: 
only in the humility of Christ. 
When he was finally permitted to 
return to St. Petersburg, he and 
his brother Mikhail started a peri- 
odical called Time, the success of 
which brought him temporary re- 
lief from poverty. Although his 
health did not improve, he wrote 
prolifically and often had the first 
sections of his stories in type while 
he was still writing the last chap- 
ters. He was forty when he began 
to serialize his novel The House of 
the Dead; the title referred, of 
course, to the Siberian prisons 
where he had seen so much suffer- 
ing and cruelty. 

Alone, without his wife, he now 
traveled through Western Europe. 
He visited Berlin, Paris, London, 
Geneva and Florence. However, 
when he returned to Russia his 
magazine was suppressed because 
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of an article which it published on 
the Polish Revolution. His wife 
was ill. His epileptic attacks be- 
came more frequent and he de- 
cided to consult doctors in other 
countries, so he left Russia again. 

At Weisbaden he indulged his 
passion for gambling and won at 
roulette. In Paris he joined Polina 
Suslova, a young girl who had lit- 
erary ambitions and had contri- 
buted material to his magazine. 
They were lovers for a time and 
traveled together through Ger- 
many and Italy, but they ended 
by hating each other. 

Backin St. Petersburg, he started 
a new review, The Epoch, but it 
was not successful. Maria, who 
had been wasting away, died of 
consumption. The same year his 
beloved brother Mikhail also died 
and Feodor took over the support 
of Mikhail’s wife and his four 
children, as well as the responsi- 
bility for their debts. It was not 
long before he was penniless once 
more and was again borrowing 
from friends and editors. 


DostToyEvsky was forty-five 
years old when Crime and Punish- 
ment began to appear serially in 
The Russian Messenger. This book, 
in many ways one of the most 
perfect examples of the novelist’s 
art, also has been called the great- 





est detective story ever written. 
In it the reader witnesses the com- 
mission of a diabolic crime by 
Raskolnikov, an impoverished stu- 
dent, and comes to know the crim- 
inal intimately as step by step, 
the throbbing pulse of conscience 
sounding on every page, he tracks 
himself down. 

Here Dostoyevsky revealed him- 
self fully as a moralist and re- 
former who suffered acutely not 
only for his own errors but for 
his neighbors’ as well; for the sins 
of yesterday and, in contemplat- 
ing their infinite possibilities, for 
the sins of tomorrow. Indeed, he 
wrote this work with such vivid- 
ness that he was later to be ac- 
cused of every crime he described, 
from murder to rape, accusations 
for which there are no founda- 
tions. A tormented soul, he moved 
in the half-dark; he wrote in the 
half-dark; Dostoyevsky is a Rus- 
sian Dante wandering about in 
his own Inferno. 

To pay off a publisher Dostoy- 
evsky dictated The Gambler, a novel 
on the gaming passion. Within a 
short time he fell in love with the 
stenographer, a girl of twenty who 
had come in to take his dictation. 
Although he was twenty-five years 
her senior, Anna Snitkina mar- 
ried him. His creditors were still 
after him, but the revenue from 
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Crime and Punishment appeased 
them temporarily, and the newly- 
weds left for a vacation in Dres- 
den. 

Dostoyevsky played roulette and 
lost consistently, and the couple 
spent miserable months in strange 
cities. He turned to writing The 
Idiot, a novel in which the cen- 
tral character, Prince Myskin, is 
the ideal man, a vessel with but a 
single flaw: the taint of idiocy. 

Anna gave birth to a girl and 
they named her Sonia after the 
character in Crime and Punishment, 
but the baby soon died of pneu- 
monia and Dostoyevsky was 
plunged into despondency again. 
But he continued to work on The 
Idiot, the early chapters of which 
were printed before the later ones 
were even planned. 

The. new book was not a suc- 
cess and his voluntary exile made 
him more unhappy than ever. A 
new daughter was born, but mean- 
while they were starving. He next 
wrote The Eternal Husband, a mas- 
terful tale of cuckoldry. He was 
desperate about the state of his 
finances, yet when he received a 
few hundred rubles from a pub- 
lisher he went to the roulette 
tables with it. 

The first serial installments of 
The Possessed appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1871 issue of The Russian 





Messenger. That summer the Do- 
stoyevskys returned to St. Peters- 
burg and his son was born; that 
summer he nearly went to a 
debtor’s prison. He finished The 
Possessed, having made it a tract 
of hate against the revolutionists 
in Russia; he who had once faced 
a firing-squad was done with 
every credo but that of Christ. 

He accepted the editorship of a 
weekly paper, The Citizen, a task 
for which he was unsuited and 
which he resigned after a year. 
Once more he turned to novel 
writing. He composed A Raw 
Youth, suffering from convulsions 
as he worked. 

In 1878, Dostoyevsky began The 
Brothers Karamazov. He worked late 
at night, toiling with his theme 
and characters while his epilepsy 
lashed out at him at frequent in- 
tervals. His debts increased and 
his wife tried to sell his books by 
mail, but he became more popular 
and was received by the aristo- 
cracy, who relished his ideas of a 
mystic nationalism for Russia. He 
attended the unveiling of a statue 
of Pushkin and delivered so mov- 
ing an address on the poet that 
the audience wept. 

The Brothers Karamazov was his 
last work and like Crime and Pun- 
ishment was a murder mystery. The 
four Karamazov brothers, their 
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father and the elderly monk are 
six of the most carefully drawn 
characters in the literature of the 
novel: Alyosha is perfect. The book 
is long, the plot involved; the 
background peopled with dozens 
of minor characters, but the story 
unfolded is rich and stirring even 
to the modern reader. 

He had barely published the 
book and learned of its success 
when he suffered a series of hem- 


orrhages of the lungs and died 
on the evening of January 27, 
1881. After his death came trans- 
lation of his works into Western 
languages and international fame. 
At last the naturalism, the rebel- 
lion, the excellent technical equip- 
ment in plot and dialogue, the 
deep understanding of the human 
animal which this merchant of 
wrath had commanded, were to 
be fully appreciated. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGES 102-104 


1. Calf; 2. Caviar; 3. Calorie; 
4. Spinach; 5. Herring; 6. Yes; 
it is a shrimp; 7. The first is an 
apple, the other a pear; 8. Crou- 
tons; 9. Seeds removed; 10. 
Peanut. 

11. Fruit; 12. Fruit; 13. True; 
14. False; it is a thickened soup; 
15. The leaves; 16. White; 17. 
True; 18. The milk of all is 
suitable for humans; 19. B; 
20. Rice. 

21. Mutton; 22. False; it is, 
of course, an Italian dish; 23. 
Ten ounces of milk (200 calor- 
ies; 2 oz. of cream: 100 calories); 
24. Vitamin D; 25. Sugar cane 
and sugar beet; 26. Pepper, pa- 
prika, cinnamon, nutmeg, cur- 
ry, clove and others; 27. False; 
it is cooked in a covered pot 
with very little water; 28. B; it 


is a variety of tea; 29. Timothy; 
30. B. 

31. Japan, Hungary, Mexico, 
Russia; 32. Fats, carbohydrates, 
proteins and minerals; 33. C; 
34. Creamed chicken; 35. C; 
36. England, France, Italy and 
Holland; 37. B; 38. False; it is 
the small intestines of swine; 
39. Corn; 40. Plum. 

41. False; 42. True; 43. A 
grapefruit; 44. C; 45. Yes; 46. 
Artichoke and Hollandaise; 
lamb and mint; pork and apple- 
sauce; sole and tartar sauce; 
47. Gravenstein, Winesap, Jon- 
athan, Delicious, Baldwin, etc.; 
48. False; 49. False; it is a part 
of the stomach of a ruminant, 
such as the cow; 50. Canning, 
pickling, freezing, salting, smok- 
ing, dehydration. 
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“What's the angle?’ is the by-word in Hollywood. 
Everything must have a unique—or formerly unique 
—approach. It can be overdone, but when it comes to 
job-hunting the error is usually in the opposite direc- 
tion. The individuals utilizing the “angles” described 
here are exceptions whose rule anyone might well follow. 


THEY GOT THE FOB 


MANHATTANITE Paul Fabre wanted 
the job advertised in the morning 
paper, but he realized that his appli- 
cation would be just one of hundreds. 
It was a dejecting prospect. He must 
attract notice to himself somehow. 
*‘Long distance phone calls still have 
an aura of magic about them,” he 
mused. So he consulted his deflated 
pocketbook. Yes, he had enough 
money—providing he wanted to make 
the gamble. He did. Thereupon, he 
boarded a train for Albany and from 
that city, the next day, he telephoned 
to explain that he knew he was per- 
fectly fitted for the job but that this 
was the only way he had, because of 
his misfortune in being upstate, of 
calling attention to the fact. Over the 
wires he was given an appointment 
for the interview that vindicated his 


statement about being a “natural” 
for that particular job. 


& 


“‘Wuo’s getting married?” Evelyn 
Shirley wasn’t just exercising her cur- 
iosity when she asked. She was job- 
hunting in her own feminine—and 
direct—way. Most of her women 
friends worked, but they were likely 
to quit when they wed. None in her 
group was close to matrimony, but 
she learned of two girls who were. 
Both were strangers to Evelyn, but 
she phoned them, explained why she 
was calling. Tactfully she put her 
question: did they plan to continue 
working after the wedding? One 
didn’t. They arranged a meeting and 
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the bride-to-be introduced Evelyn to 
her employer. When she stepped to 
the altar, Evelyn took her place in 


that office. 


Ir 1sn’t always possible, reflected 
Seymour Kator, to pursue that bit of 
advice he’d heard so often: ““Talk to a 
man in his own language if you want 
to interest him.” But in his case it 
would be easy, so he drew up a 
‘Statement of Assets”’ concerning one 
Seymour Kator. As “‘assets” he listed 
his education and experience, assign- 
ing what he believed to be a reason- 
able value to each. Against this he 
listed ‘“‘liabilities’—principally the 
salary he wanted. Then he showed the 
“balance” or “profit.” His device 
proved to be an effective approach to 
the treasurers of firms where he 
sought a position. He was talking the 
language they all understood. 


of 


“‘WE WANT to hire someone with a 
following, someone who can bring us 





additional business through new cus- 
tomers.” 

When the swanky Boston specialty 
shop proprietor told her this, Victoria 
Erloff felt she hadn’t a chance. She 
didn’t have a following and there was 
no way to get one merely by scurrying 
about. 

Or was there? She paused to con- 
sider this question and to take stock 
of her situation. 

Counting, she found that she knew 
sixty-three women. She either phoned 
or wrote them to this effect: “Would 
you trade with Blanks if I gave you 
my personal attention?” The replies 
were surprisingly gratifying. She re- 
ceived thirty-two affirmative acknow]l- 
edgments by mail and, of those she 
had phoned, a dozen offered to write 
a friendly note so that she would have 
more evidence with which to bolster 
her case. 

Assembling all of these letters into a 
portfolio, Victoria took them to the 
proprietor. 

He got the point, and Victoria got 
the job. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “* They Got 
the Job.” A payment of $5 will be made for 
each item accepted. Address the Coronet 
Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








During the past few months a substantial number of men and women 
have been making welcome additions to their incomes by introducing 
Coronet to others. Perhaps you would care to join them during the 
coming holiday season. If so, you may write to Department C, Coronet, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and you will receive 
all necessary particulars concerning this new extra-income plan. 
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A president is not The pres- 
without honor... idency 
of the 


United States is probably the most 
thankless job in the world. Abraham 
Lincoln was called a “tyrant” and a 
“baboon” in print; Thomas Jefferson 
was openly denounced as taking or- 
ders from Paris (the Moscow of his 
day) and accused of planning to set 
up a guillotine in front of the Capitol. 
Andrew Jackson and George Wash- 
ington were 
charged with plots 
to make themselves 
dictators and kings. 

In a letter writ- 
ten to Jefferson, the 
First President 
complained of the 
attacks upon his 
personal honor and integrity, exclaim- 
ing that the terms used to revile him 
‘could scarcely be applied to a Nero, 
to a notorious defaulter, or even to a 
common pick-pocket.” During his two 
terms in office Washington was -var- 
iously described by the opposition 
press as a violator of the Constitution, 
as a traitor who had betrayed first 
King George and then the Confedera- 
tion. He was even accused of having 
taken a million dollars from the Treas- 
ury. When in 1796 he retired to pri- 
vate life, The Aurora, a Republican 
(Jeffersonian) paper, celebrated the 
event with the following editorial: 

** ‘Lord now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation,’ was the ejacula- 


NOTE: Jf you would like an extra 
copy of any of the three gatefold repro- 
ductions in this issue, a free reprint 
will be mailed, unfolded, upon request. 
Address the Reprint Editor, Coronet, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





tion of the man who beheld a flood of 
happiness rushing in upon mankind. 
If ever there was a time which would 
justify the reiteration of that exclama- 
tion, the time is now arrived: For the 
man (Washington) who is the source 
of all the misfortunes of our country 
is this day reduced to a level with his 
fellow citizens and is no longer pos- 
sessed of power to multiply evils upon 
the United States. If ever there was 
a period for rejoicing, this is the mo- 
ment. Every heart 
in unison with the 
freedom and hap- 
piness of the people 
ought to beat high 
with exultation 
that the name of 
Washington from 
this day ceases to 
give currency to political iniquity and 
to legalized corruption. A new era is 
now opening upon us . . . which 

promises much to the people. 
“When retrospect is taken of the 
Washington administration for eight 
years past, it is a subject of the great- 
est astonishment, that a single indi- 
vidual should have cancelled the 
principles of republicanism in an en- 
lightened people, just emerged from 
the gulf of despotism, and should have 
carried his designs against the public 
liberty so far as to have put in jeo- 
pardy its very existence. Such, how- 
ever, are the facts, and with these 
staring us in the face, this day ought 
to be a jubilee in the United States.” 
—L. C, Trany 
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REF. STACK 9 


Features You Won’t Want to Miss in the 
December Coronet—out November 25th 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE GREAT AMERICAN GOOF 
by Frank W. Brock 


We buy hair-restorers from bald 
men, we even sign petitions to cut off 
our own heads. Are we crazy? No, 
just goofy—but how! You’ il take turns 
guffawing at and pondering over your 
neighbor, the Great American Goof. 


LET’S THROW A PARTY 
by Elsa Maxwell 
as told to Jack Kelly 


For thirty-odd years, Elsa Maxwell 
has sharpened her nimble wits plan- 
ning other people’s parties. She swears 
up and down that spending money 
and inviting celebrities have nothing 
to do with it. Little parties are the 
thing, if you know which strings to 
pull. Here’s a diagram, with special 
emphasis on having an especially good 
time this Holiday season. 


THE KEELEY CURE 

by Kent Sagendorph 
The Keeley Institute is a fenced-in 
community on the outskirts of Dwight, 
Illinois. For 61 years they have been 
administering the mysterious Keeley 
Cure to real, honest-to-goodness 
drunks. ‘“This is the damndest place,” 
muttered a patient who is a judge in 
private life. “They seem to have found 
a means of curing alcoholism the easy 

way.” Have they? 





ct 

















A unique magazine feature— 
a complete 16-page portfolio of 
songs, roundelays and carols for 
voice and piano, especially com- 
piled and reproduced for the 
Holiday season—plus an original 
Christmas carol, with words and 
music written for Coronet by 
Raymond Scott. 











@ In addition: What Do You Want for 
Christmas? by Henry Seidel Canby, 
Common Sense in Home Lighting by Sid- 
ney A. Fox, M.D., Loans without Pre- 
judie by Roger Kafka, Ventures in 
Christmas Eating by Martin Graham, 
Your Handwriting Reveals— by Mar- 
guerite Barze, Lessons in Sleep by Helen 
Furnas and five other articles and 
short stories. 


@ Plus: The Gallery of Photographs, 
a Portfolio of Philanthropists, pictor- 
ial and verbal quizzes, art and photo- 
graphic gatefolds and a miscellany of 
marginal features. 


WATCH YOUR NEWSSTAND 
FOR THE DECEMBER CORONET 
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or Christmas? 


Lessons 
in Sleep 


The Great 
merican Goof 


Other Features 





